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Crosby: His Music Is for Millions 
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ie If your engine could talk, it would prob- I 
ably ask for Ethyl when you roll into a gas- saw 

oline station. Because high-quality gasoline— saw 

the kind that until a few months ago was n 

reserved for military purposes — makes it belt 

possible for an engine to do its best work. end 

For a contented engine that starts in the 

coldest weather without argument...is eager ; 

to go places and do things...just sails you along - 





the road ... remember to—,.k for ETHYL 








It keeps 33 buzz | saws undies 


A typical example of B. F.Goodrich development in rubber 


HE LUMBER that wasn’t cut, every 
time this sawmill shut down, would 
have built lots of houses. Thirty-three 
Saws cut the logs into boards. All these 
saws are driven by one belt. But the 
constant strain stretched the belt, then 
the mill had to be shut down while the 
belt was cut apart, shortened and the 
ends fastened together again. When- 
ever that happened, a lot of logs didn’t 
get sawed into boards. 


Then the mill owner heard. of a 
transmission belt called Highflex — de- 
veloped by B.F. Goodrich — that is 


especially constructed to resist stretch- 
ing and can be made endless on the 
job. A B. F. Goodrich belt — 48 inches 
wide — was installed at less than half 
the cost of the leather belt previously 
used. In exactly the same service it 
lasted — not 5 years like the former 
belt— but eight. And it had to be 
shortened only once in its entire life 
instead of 2 or 3 times a year which 
had been the case. 


The mill owner’s records showed 
that the leather bele had cost him 
$1040 per year of service; the B.F. 


Goodrich rubber-and-fabric belt only 
$300 per year. 

These savings—resulting directly 
from the superior performance of a 
B.F.Goodrich belt—are typical of 
similar savings that can be made in 
all industry with almost any B.F. 
Goodrich product — whether it’s belt- 
ing or hose or any.of the 35,000 rubber 
products that are constantly being im- 
proved by B. F. Goodrich research. The 
B.F.Goodrich Company, Industrial 
Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodri 
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& Co. 


The postage meter makes the adhesive stamp obsolete, 


and does away with stamp sticking... The meter prints 
any value of postage needed, for any kind of mail, directly 
on the envelope ,.. and seals the envelope at the same time. 
Prints metered postage on tape ‘for parcel post, too... 


Quick, convenient, effort-saving . .. The meter holds any 


amount of postage desired, always has the right stamp value’ 


available, does its own accounting — and keeps postage 
safe from theft or loss... Metered Mail, postmarked when 
printed, skips canceling and postmarking in the postoffice, 
gets on its way without routine handling . . . Postage meters 
are standard equipment in thousands of modern offices. 

There’s a model for every business, large and small— 
for your particular needs. Call the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office. Or write for an illustrated booklet. 








PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter 


Prrney-Bowss, Inc., 1802 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. In CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 





Nuwswnn 
LETTERS 


Wrong Address 


I should like to correct an address given 
for me in the Science section of the Jan, 7 
issue of NEwsweer. I am located not in 
Arlington, Va., but with the Virginia Artif. 
cial Prosthetics & Research Laboratories jp 
Alexandria. 








— 


Dr. Invinc A. Gotpman 
Alexandria, Va. 


Acme News Pictures, which provided the 
photograph used by NEwsweEk, identified 
Dr. Goldman as of Arlington. 
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Peace .. . It’s Photogenic 

One of the most convincing proofs that w: 
are indeed returning to an era of peace wa; 
your collection of novelty photos in the Jan 
7 issue. 

Foolish as pictures of playful kittens and 
precocious. dogs are in themselves, they ar 





‘Associated Press 
A marmoset likes a malted 


attractive right now: They symbolize peace, 
leisure, nonsense. But one need only thumb 
back a few months to the atrocity picture 
out of Belsen and Buchenwald really to ap 
preciate the change. 

I thought you might be interested in the 
enclosed photo from a recent paper; it’s om 
of the more nonsensical—but welcome. 


Mrs. BEaTRICE K. MANLEY 
Flint, Mich. 


Pan 


The Landlord’s Side 

Replying to Pfc. Shapiro’s letter to NEws 
WEEK for Jan. 14, the rent-control act should 
be modified and rents increased not less thas 
15 per cent. The rents now permissible are’ 
rank injustice, at least to the small landlord 
Last year I received $900 in rent from my 


property and expended $1,178 for taxes, util} 


ties, and repairs. Why shouldn’t I have a re 
turn on my savings so I also can live? 


Mrs. R. P. KEENOY 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The American Way? 

The occupation of Germany is a pain. The 
Jerry is no longer afraid of the America 
soldier and is becoming a little more difficult 
to handle. And what makes it even more diff- 
cult is that we have to struggle not only with 
the Kraut but with the Military Government 
as well. We throw Kraut after Kraut into the 
clink and what does MG do but spring thea 
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OUR BIG JOB FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 







: Farms of this country must supply 

essential products and by-products 
—such as cotton, wool and leather. 
From far off places must come many ma- 
terials needed to make your telephone— 
including flax, mica, asphalt, tungsten, 
antimony, cobalt, tin, platinum. 


Then the mines must yield copper, Twenty-five domestic varieties of 
iron, lead, aluminum, chromium, zinc, wood enter into the nation's tele- 
nickel, coal, gold, silver—all required phone service. Their uses range from 


in telephone apparatus. i switchboards to poles and booths. 





“ FORESTRY. 


‘ s Wiring an intricate switchboard—through which your voice will 
ae nse od . Se len ue daamabbon : go—calls for skilled hands. Remember that switchboards and cable 
ih een tate vest quentities of complen epporates ore just two of thousands of items you use when you telephone. 


Making telephone cables no larger than a man's 
wrist—yet containing thousands of wires—is the 
job this giant strander does. 





MANUFACTURING 








In addition to muking the apparatus, West- Telephones, wire, cable and countless other products go out 
ern Electric also installs tf maze of equip- to 29 Western Electric distributing houses—one or more of 
ment that is your telephone central office. which supplies the needs of your Bell Telephone Company. 


4 


INSTALLING 





K supply unit of the Bell Telephone System, Western Electric 
has one of industry’s most complex jobs. 


Today ce nnn’: ment compen ote emo | Western Electric 


to meet immediate telephone needs, but also to carry out the 


‘ MANUFACTURER 

Bell System’s $2,000,000,000 post-war construction’ program. PURCHASER 

This vast program promises a record in peacetime production DISTRIBUTOR 

at Western Electric—with a level of employment higher than in INSTALLER of Central Office Equipment Buy Victory Bonds 
the years just before the war—and better-than-ever telephone FOR THE BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ond keép then! 








service for you. 















Pityrosporum ovale, the strange 
“bottle bacillus” regarded by 
many leading authorities as o 

causative agent of infectious 
dandruff. 


Every time you 
wash your hair 


USE LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 


as a precaution against 


Infectious Dandruff 


HE INFECTIOUS TYPE of dandruff is 

more prevalent than most people 
suppose .. . it may get a head start on 
you before you know it, 


And, once started, it is nothing to 
laugh about; those ugly flakes and scales, 
that bothersome itching, may be symp- 
toms of a troublesome condition that 
may persist a long time if neglected. 


Be Constantly on Guard 


As the name implies, infectious dan- 
druff is “catching.” For the sake of your 
scalp and hair the wise thing is to be 
always on guard against it. 


Why not take sensible precautions 


regularly and often? Why not use this- 


delightful antiseptic every time you wash 
your hair? Thousands of men and women 
are doing just that and are simply de- 
lighted with results. 


Kills ‘Bottle Bacillus’ 


If the infection has already started, 
Listerine Antiseptic goes after it in a 
hurry . . . kills millions of the germs on 
your scalp, including Pityrosporum 
ovale, the stubborn “bottle bacillus’ 
which many authorities recognize as a 
causative agent in the infectious type of 
dandruff. Both scalp and hair are given 
an antiseptic bath—which your common 


sense tells you is a sensible thing to do 
when infection is present. 


Excess flakes and scales begin to dis- 
appear, irritation is quickly relieved, the 
hair feels delightfully fresh. Your scalp 
glows and tingles. 


If the infection is not present the scalp 
and hair have had the benefit of an ex- 
hilarating and refreshing treatment. 


76% Improved in Tests 


Remember, the Listerine Antiseptic 
treatment is a tested method .. . its merit 
revealed in clinical research. In a series 


’ of tests 76% of the patients showed com- 


plete disappearance of, or marked im- 
provement in, the symptoms of dandruff 
at the end of four weeks of the twice- 
a-day Listerine Antiseptic treatment. 


- LAMBERT PHARMACAL CoO., St. Louis, Mo. 





THE TREATMENT 


MEN: Douse full strength Listerine on 
the scalp morning and night. WOMEN: 
Part the hair at various places and apply 
Listerine Antiseptic. 

Always follow with vigorous and per- 
sistent massage. Listerine is the same 
antiseptic that has been famous for more 
than 60 years in the field of oral hygiene. 
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TE eee 
out—even going as far as to take the word of 
a German in preference to that of a GI, which 
makes us all pretty sore. 

MG personnel are living very comfortably 
too. Each officer and enlisted man has his 
own car to run around in, plenty of gas, and 
other luxuries which they get by working 
hand in hand with the Krauts—favors, yoy 
know. 

As an example of German arrogance, le 
me tell you what happened yesterday whe 
I went to the junk yard to get a couple 
wrecked Jerry civilian auto bodies—y 
wanted to bolt the hoods onto our jeeps fy 
protection against the cold. As we started ty 
haul one away to the motor pool on ow 
truck, a solid Deutsch citizen, about 6 foot 4 
came up and ordered us to unhook it, saying 
that it was verboten (forbidden) to take th 
body away. When we asked him why, h 
said that we first had to have a paper signed 
by Lieutenant ...............s0000 ‘and stamped 
by MG, and then he proceeded to take dow 
our truck number so that he could report wy 
to MG. We made him stop, gave him ow 
names, and told him to tell Lieutenan 
scsiiitaahetsevaittalieas that it was for the colonels 
jeep. With that, amid protestations in Ger 
man, we took off with the car. All day long 
we've been expecting MG to call and orde 
us to return it. Who won the war, we’d like 

_ to know? And why should we give up the car 
so that some Kraut can ride in comfort while 
we freeze in open jeeps! 

OFFICER’s NAME WITHHELD 

Germany 


— 


Pon 


A ‘Blue Baby’ Saved 


I thought you would appreciate receiving 
this following story of the recovery of “Blu 
Baby” Edenburn, which was made possibk 
through NewsweEeEK. 

Hugh Michael Edenburn Jr., who will 
8 years old in February, was born a ble 
baby. Only -last spring doctors had said hk 
would not live beyond his fourth birthday. 

Because of a constriction at the end of th 
pulmonary artery, which reaches from the 
heart to the lungs, only.a meager flow d 

e@blood was going into Hugh’s lungs to k 
oxidized. This supply was not enough 
- purify the blood, which as a result circulated 
through his body with a blue tinge. 

The Edenburns took Hugh to local doctor, 
but they could not suggest any treatment « 
cure. Then last May Mrs. Edenburn read an 
article in NEwsweEex telling of a tetrolog 
operation which cures such a condition. 

In the tetrology operation which was pe- 
formed by Dr. Helen B. Taussig, a clinic 
head, and Dr. Alfred Blalock, head surgeo 
at Johns Hopkins, who discovered and pe 
fected it after twelve years of experiments, a0 
incision is made in the side of the pulmonary 
artery. Another artery from some other pat 
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OTHING short of amaz- 
ing is the way this great 
classic—written more than 
two thousand years’ ago— 
hits so many nails squarely 
on the head today! Here, in 
the clearest reasoning in all 
literature, is the pure es- 
sence of how to get the best out of life. How to 


WALTER. J. BLACK, PRESIDENT OF THE CLASSICS CLUB, 


INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT FREE 


This Beautifully Bound 
Superbly Decorated Edition of 


PLATO 


Jook at love and learning and friendship. How 


to live a free and intelligently happy life with 
what we have, whether we possess worldly 
wealth or only the riches that lie hidden in our 


hearts and minds. 


This beautiful Classics Club Edition of PLATO 
is the famous Jowett translation, brilliantly edited 
and annotated by Louise Ropes Loomis, Professor 
Emeritus of Wells College. It contains the five great 
dialogues: Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Symposium and 
the Republic. In these dramatic conversations be- 
tween friends, fresh, spontaneous, humorous, _in- 
formal—you have “philosophy brought down from 
heaven to earth.” This book, on which most of man’s 
thinking has been founded, will be a cornerstone of 
your library. And you may now have it free, as a 


membership gift! 





FIVE GREAT DIALOGUES 


Why The Classics Club Offers You This Book Free 


LL you add this lovely volume 

to your home library now—as a 
membership gift from The CLASSICS 
CLUB? You are invited to join today ... 
and to receive on approval. beautifully 
bound editions of the world’s greatest 
masterpieces, which were chosen by four 
distinguished judges. 

Suppose an expert on the world’s 
greatest reading were to visit your home. 
No matter how much or how little edu- 
cation you may have had, you would 
listen enthralled as your famous guest 
spoke glowingly of the greatest books of 
all time, what warm friends you can 
make of them, and how they can help 
anyone attain a fuller, richer life. 

- At the request of The Classics Club, 
four authorities formed themselves into 
a Selection Committee to choose the mas- 
terpieces which offer the greatest enjoy- 


. ment and value to the “pressed for time” 


men and women of today. They agreed 
that every book selected must receive the 
unanimous vote of all four members of 
the Committee. And The Classics Club 
Row presents these great books to you. 


Why Are Great Books Called 


“Classics? 
A true “classic” is a living book that will 
Rever grow old. For sheer fascination it can 
tival the most thrilling modern novel. In 


its i of inspiration it can arouse a 
new freshness of viewpoint and a new 
breadth of understanding. so necessary in 
umes of historical significance like these. 


Perhaps you have often wondered how 
these truly great books “got that way.” 
First. because they are so readable. They 
would not -have lived unless- they were 
read, and they would not have been read 
unless they were interesting. And of course, 
to be interesting they had to be easy to 
understand. And those are the very quali- 
ties which characterize these selections: 
readability, interest, simplicity. 


It is not necessary to have a “higher 
education” to appreciate these ks; and, 
after you read and know them, you will 
have acquired a broader and more liberal 
education than most of your business 


‘and personal acquaintances. You will have 


lost any personal concern about an “in- 
feriority complex” and any fear about not 
being the equal of others whose formal 
education is greater than your own. 


Only Book Club 
of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is 
different from all other 
book clubs. 1. It distrib- 
utes to its own mem- 
bers the world’s great 
classics at low prices. 2. 
Its members are not ob- 
ligated to take any specif- 
ic number of books. 3. Its 
volumes are luxurious De 
Luxe Editions—beautiful- 
ly bound in fine buckram, 


tions. 


only.) 


books which you and your children will read 
and cherish for many years. 
x 


A Trial Membership Invitation 
to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Member- 
ship in the Club. With your first book will 
be sent an advance notice about future 
selections. You may reject any book you do 
not wish. You need not take any specific 
number of books—only the ones you want. 
No money in advance, no membership fees. 
You may cancel membership at any time. 


Mail this Invitation Form to us now. 
Paper, printing, binding costs are rising, 
and this low price—as well as your FREE 
copy of PLATO—cannot be assured unless 
you respond promptly. THE CLASSICS 


CLUB, One Park Ave,, New York 16, N. Y. 


THE CLASSICS CLUB 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. ° 

Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send me, FREE 
the beautiful De Luxe Classics Club Edition of PLATO, to- 
gether with the current selection. 

I am not obligated to take any specific number of books 
and I am to receive an advance description of future selec- 
Also, I may reject any volume before or after I 
receive it, and I may cancel my membership whenever I wish. 

For each volume I decide to a. I will send you $1.89 
plus a few.cents mailing charges, ( 


‘ooks shipped in U.S.A. 





Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Address 


the same material ordi- 
narily found in $5.00 and 
$10.00 bindings. They are 
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have tinted page tops— 
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; NEWSWeeEx 
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of the body is stitched into this incision, 
allowing a double amount*of blood to flow 
into the lungs, thus easing the strain op 
the heart. 

Today Hugh is just the opposite of a list. 
less, tired “blue baby.” He laughs a lot; his 
eyes sparkle, and he is never tired. 

ANNETTE LINGELBACH 

Waterloo, Iowa 
Own Your Own Fuselage ‘ 

Why couldn’t the government surplus 
board allot, or sell, the fuselages of B-29s and 
B-24s to returning veterans to make over fo 
homes? The fuselages of these ships are 








B-29 blister might be a kitchen window 


enormous. They could easily make three to 
four rooms and shelter at least four persons. 
The average GI could make over a fuselage 
to suit his own fancy and have fun building 
his own home. There is a field in Arkansas 
that is now destroying the fuselages and 
scrapping them. 


Prec. Francis D. WALLACE 
Keesler Field ~ 
Biloxi, Miss. 
— . 

Education Prospect for Veterans 

Although your statistics on veterans’ edu- 
cation (NEwswEEk, Jan. 7) are derived from 
an unimpeachable source, your conclusion 
that the situation in the colleges “is now rea- 
sonably well in hand” seems to me‘to be a 
very dangerous one. 

In the first place, the figures indicate mere- 
ly the number of veterans who were ad- 


. mitted to college—not the number who ap- 


plied. In the second place, statistics gathered 
in November (when only a minority of out 
servicemen had returned ) are already pretty 
much out of date. The rapidly increasing 
number of applicants has actually resulted 
in a raising of the admission requirements in 
the larger universities. Many veterans are 
now facing the prospect of delaying their 
education for six months to a year or more 
because of the overcrowding of our colleges. 

Tyrus HILtway 

Director 


Educational Counseling and Planning 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


xo 

The Burning of Bekasi 
To many people has come a relaxed belief 
that the-war against atrocities and brutality is 
over, that the ways of Fascism are dead, de- 
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Disability Insurance 


Direct at Cost 
NOT A LIMITED TYPE POLICY 
YOU, TOO, can opel for the security 


and peace of mind that this man shares 
with 214,000 selected members of this 
leader in its field ... DIRECT, at cost. 


FOR ALL PREFERRED RISKS, most 
“white collar” men between she ages 
of 18 and 54, this strong, 63-year-old 
company of carefully chosen members 
offers maximum protection per dollar 
because of the economy of our mutual 
way of doing business— Direct, At Cost. 


. The age limit for carrying health and 


hospitalization insurance 1s 65; no age 
limit for accident insurance. 


You do not have to fall down an ele- 
vator shaft or be gored by a bull to 
collect. You are protected night and 
day, at home or on trips, at work or 
at play, whether your income is affected 
or not. Our record for prompt claim 
payments is literally unexcetled. We 
are licensed by the Riascnase Depart- 
ments of the State of New York and 
the Dominion of Canada. 


MORE THAN $72,000,000 has been 
paid to members or their dependents, 
and $6,000,000 is held in reserve for 
their security and assurance of stabil- 
ity of the low rates they pay. 


You NEED this vital protection as 
foundation for your personal security 
program—even if you have Blue Cross 
or some group coverage elsewhere. 
They would not conflict. 


Here’s what you get: 
Choice of plans to fit your needs 


$25 or $50 WEEKLY for TIME LOST 
through injury by accidental means. . pay- 
able from the first day every 30 days for as 
many as 104 weeks...as much as $2,600 
under the single or $5,200 under the double 

n for any one mishap. No limit to number 
of mishaps covered. 


$12.50 or $25.00 WEEKLY up to 26 
weeks for partial disability similarly caused. 


$5,000 or $10,000 for LOSS OF LIFE, 


s or sight by accidental means. 


$25 WEEKLY for SICKNESS causing 
confining disability, payable after the first 10 
days every 30 days for as many as 52 weeks 
+e tah 1,300 for any one confining sickness. 
heer to number of separate sicknesses 


$12.50 WEEKLY up to 26 weeks for none 


confining total disability caused by sickness. 


Up to $290 for HOSPITALIZATION: 
In addition to above allowances, up to $290 
is paid direct to you for hospital room ora 
nurse in the home, surgery, X-ray, operating 
room, anaesthesia and laboratory fee, for 
either accidents or sickness. No conflict with 
Blue Cross or other group. plans. 


SEND NO MONEY now, but do mail the 
coupon below for the FACTS booklet of in- 
teresting information and easy-to-complete 
blank for applying. No agent or doctor will 





call and you will not be obligated in ANY 
way. If your application were accepted at 
this time, only $2 would cover the full cost 
of the my plan of accident protection 


until late June; currently $2.50 quarterly 
thereafter; moderately more for double ac- 
cident benefits, health and/or hospitaliza- 
tion coverage combined best to suit YOU. 
* * 
If you are a returned serviceman, you will 
want a copy of “The Veteran’s Guide,” a 
63-page book of authoritative information 
ye a the various Federal benefits to 
which you are entitled. Check coupon below. 


The Commercial Travelers 


MUTUAL ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 


H. E. TREVVETT, Secretary 





The 

Commercial Travelers 
H. E. Trevvett, Secretary 
Utica 2; N. Y. 


Send, without obligation, 
your free “Facts” booklet 
and an easy-to-complete 
application blank. 


O Check if you want a free 
copy of The Veteran’s Guide. 


DR re ee 





Utica2 NY 


FOUNDED IN 1883 


























705 IN ACTION 
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SO EFFICIENT and unobtrusive are K&M Asbestos products that the 
average person is unaware of their many functions. And yet for 
millions of individuals K&M materials are effecting economies 
and providing conveniences. 


KaM MILLBOARD, for example, is the ideal fire-proof lining for base- 
ment ceilings, floors, partitions, walls. It is used in back of ovens 
and as a mat underneath to catch hot grease. Discs made of it are 
used as pads under hot dishes, toasters, grills. In the automobile, 
it is a necessary component in many types of clutch facings because 
it withstands heat without deterioration and helps tokeep gearsshift- 
ing freely without loss of power—used also for cylinder head gaskets. 


KaM ASBESTOS PAPER, another K&M product in general use, is fire-proof 
and heat-resisting. In the home you will find exposed piping and 
warm-air heating ducts wrapped with it, drip pans lined with it, 
ironing boards covered with it. 


WRITE TODAY for information on this and other 


K&M Asbestos products —“Century” APAC 
sheet material .. . “Century” Asbestos-cement 
Siding Shingles . .. Sprayed ““Limpet” Asbestos 
Insulation and Acoustical Material. 


NATURE MADE ASBESTOS... Keasbey & 
Mattison has been making it serve mankind 
since 1873. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY - AMBLER « PENNSYLVANIA 











Nazi movie shot shows razing of Lidice 





Triangle 
Czech rally on site of destroyed city 


: stroyed by the overwhelming might of the 


Allied Nations. 

But a Burning Bekasi (Newsweek, Dec. 
24, 1945) ‘still burns brightly in the minds of 
many of your readers even though the 
émbers of its thousand burnt homes are dark 
in the memory of the British forces that de 
stroyed them. Those who believed that the 
horror and suffering of the past years would 
bring an end to such barbarity ask: Where, 
in a clear conscience, can one see any differ. 
ence befween Bekasi and Lidice? Both were 
cities destroyed as retaliatory examples to a 
people struggling for freedom from opprer 
sion by a conqueror. 

Right should be right and wrong should 
be wrong no matter who is concerned. 


Orrin D. WarDLE 
McCammon, Idaho 


Po 


War Worker Fortunes? 


There seems to be a myth prevalent in this 
country that the average ex-war worker ha 
a small fortune in excess savings tucked away 
in his sock, under his mattress, in banks and 
bonds, and wherever else one hides such 
things. 

It is true that there are some who, through 
the medium of long hours of overtime, 
through working double shifts and on more 
than one job, did save up substantial nes 
eggs; but I'll wager that they did not cor 
stitute more than 20 per cent of the whole. 
Most were able to save only a moderate 
quantity in War Bonds, and very little more. 
Now even those are being eaten away by 
necessity of making the reduced income 
cover the still-too-high cost of living. 

Isn’t it better in the long run for all of us 
—business too—to keep a rein on prices unt 
quantity production has, through competr 
tion, forced them down to a reasonable level: 
In that way,’ what wartime savings we have 
will still be intact to keep up future demand. 


Auan D. Dare 
Portland, Ore. 
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The 1946 Ford offers more advances 
than most pre-war yearly models! 
There’s new-styled smartness 
throughout. Still more over-all econ- 
omy... Here is a big car—with in- 
creased power—and new oversize hy- 
draulic brakes for quick and quiet 
stops... (And what a ride! So level. 
So smooth and gentle—thanks to new 
slow-action springs)... Inside you’ll 
find new richness. Colorful fabrics are 
smartly tailored to the broad, deep 
seats... There’s a choice of engines— 
both with new thrift features to save 
gas and oil. The V-8, now stepped-up 
from 90 to 100 horsepower—the 90 
horsepower Six .. . All in all, they’re 
the smartest, finest Ford cars ever 
built. See your Ford dealer now! 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Theres 2 
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TUNEIN... THE FORD SHOW . . . CBS, Tuesdays. 10-10:30 P.M.,E.S.T. THE FORD SUNDAY EVENING HOUR ... ABC, Sundays. 8-9 P.M., E.S.T. 















ETHOCEL 


A DURABLE PLASTIC FOR MANY PRODUCTS 


Ethocel is Dow Ethylcellulose, developed by Dow for many 
industrial uses. . . . Other Dow plastics, fulfilling varied 
product requirements, are: Styron, for costume jewelry, cos- 
metic containers, lighting fixtures, bottles; Styraloy, for elec- 
trical insulation; Saran, for colorful fabrics that can be cleaned 
with a damp cloth, or for corrosion-resistant pipe and tubing; 
Saran Film and Ethocel Sheeting, for better packaging; and 
special Dow materials for coatings and finishes. 


: eee ~ : ~ 
Dow Plastics include: Styron, Styraloy, Saran, Saran Film, Ethocel and Ethocel Sheeting A. - J 





e S 
pramic IS RIGHT AT Home ! 


Note that pleased look in father’s eye, the smile 
on sonny’s face! There’s warm satisfaction for 
both young America and its elders in the exciting 
things Dow plastics are doing to make life better 
day by day. 


Father finds new pleasure in his table radio. Its 
cabinet is made of Ethocel, a Dow plastic that 
gives greater beauty—along with serviceability—to 
many items of modern living. Sonny’s toy truck is 
Ethocel, too. That means it’s light and strong, 
able to take boy-powered punishment that comes 
its way. Furthermore, both radio and toy have 
“built-in” colors—a finish all the way through. 


These are only indications of what may be ex- 
pected of Ethocel. Dow research presages ever- 
growing uses for plastics, both structurally and 
decoratively—in homes and home appliances, in 
automobiles, aircraft, buildings. 


Yes, America will be seeing more of Ethocel. Be- 
cause Ethocel is right at home in its assigned job 
of making an increasing number of products— 
better at low cost. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York ¢ Boston © Philadelphia * Washington « Cleveland 


Detroit « Chicago « St.Louis « Houston e¢ San Francisco 
los Angeles « Seattle 
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Ever since last 
May, our corre- 
spondents returning 
from Europe have, 
in the course of 
‘their office visita- 
- tions, murmured 
something about 
Toni Howard of 
our Paris bureau. 
Their comments were usually accompa- 
nied by much rolling of eyes and other 
appropriate gestures, but any further ef- 
forts to obtain more information on the 
part of those who'd never seen her met 


with reflective but unproductive sighs. 
We've always been put off with that 
you ve-got-to-see-Paris-to-understand _ re- 
ply. What follows, then, is an anecdotal 
accumulation gleaned from Paris bureau 
cables, French newspapers, and the GI 
grapevine. 


After joining NEwsweEeEk in May 


1945, Toni produced her first big by- . 


line story for us on the average GI attitude 
toward the Herrenvolk. That one turned 
out to be fairly controversial and, ever 
since, Miss Howard has been the subject 
of considerable comment? 
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Take the manner in which Toni 
covered the trial of Marshal Henri Pétain 
on opening day. Despite elaborate police 
precautions, strict allocation of seats to 
ministers, attorneys, and press services, 
and other inhibiting forces, she managed 
to get into the courtroom on the strength 
of one PX ration card. 





New York Times 
jeep 


Howard and 


The Paris weekly Samedi-Soir de- 
voted a paragraph to Miss Howard's cov- 
erage of the trial describing her as a 
writer “with a spirit full of humor and a 
sense of shading.” The day the verdict 
was announced, Toni appeared in black. 
She happens to wear black all the time, 
but the newspapers thought she was in 
mourning. 


Our next extracurricular report 
on Miss Howard came when the Army 
and Navy Liquidation Board sold its first 
jeeps to civilians in France. Along with 
Henry McNulty, also of our Paris bureau, 
she moved in on the captain in charge and 
was awarded the first jeep, aeepennay 
the favorite issue of a corporal who had 
su mechanical repairs. But it is 
now one of a fleet of three, all neatly la- 
beled Newsweek, which hurtle around 
Paris and its environs with great élan and 
comparable sound effects, whether racing 
from the printers to the Quai D’Orsay or 
chugging into the courtyard of de 
Gaulle’s magnificent headquarters. 


And now we find that Toni, with 
Boss Loren Carroll’s approval, has been 
lecturing in journalism at the Biarritz 
American University established by the 
Army for GI’s. A student at her class has 
described her as one of NEWSWEEx’s 
“more interesting foreign correspondents 
turned educator, lecturer, or schoolteach- 
er!” That’s about all we have at the mo- 
ment on Toni Howard, but we're sure 
there'll be more anon. In the meantime, 
you can appreciate her versatility most 
weeks on our “Foreign Affairs” pages. 


Vez Sctclrve 
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Maybe it was the mince pie I had for supper. Maybe it was 
the close shave I had driving home from work that night. 
All I know is that I wake up around midnight and look 
pop into the eyes of a gosh-awful nightmare who is sitting 
on the foot of my bed. 
“It’s a world full of trouble and you're right in the’ middle 


"of it,” whinnies the critter. “You can’t sleep from worry. To- 


morrow you may not miss that other car. How’'ll you pay the 
bills? Your dog may bite the milkman. You'll be sued. Your 
house may burn down. Where’s the money coming from to 
build a new one? Suppose you slip on the stairs and break a 
leg? What...” 

“Stop,” says a quiet voice and a tall, skinny geezer walks 
up to that nightmare with a grin on his puss that stretches 
from his left ear to Sioux City. 

“My name's Friendly,” he smiles, putting a half nelson on 
the beastie. “I’m with the American Mutual insurance people. 


Your helping hand when trouble comes! 











Mr. Friendly hogties a nightmare 


We make a business hogtying nightmares. We protect two 
million American families. Profit by their example. Save 
through dividends which have never been less than 20%. Get 
complete coverage of health, property, and income.” 

This makes the nightmare turn pale as the wife’s best linen 
sheets and Mr. Friendly slips me a copy of American Mutual's 
All American Plan. It is raped. completely illustrated. 
I look it over and say, “that’s for me.” 

The nightmare collapses, and this fellow Friendly picks 
ue up, carries him out, and throws him on a passing garbage 
truck. 

That’s all, except that if you have a few nightmares that 
need hogtying you'll be smart to write: American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company, Dept. A-52, 142 Berkeley 
Street, Boston 16, Mass., 
for your free copy of the 
All American Plan. 





AM ERICAN M U TUAL... the first American liability insurance company 


COPR. 1946, AMERICAN MUTUAL CIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's « 





Capital Straws 


Keep your eye on Associate Justice 
Douglas. Some political policymakers of 
the Administration are considering a 
buildup for him before the 1948 Presi- 
dential campaign . . . Bernard Baruch has 
complained to friends lately that he is 
not in consulted as frequently by the 
White House as he was by President 
Roosevelt . . . Commerce Secretary Wal- 
lace has scheduled a speech next month 
before the Connecticut Political Action 
Committee which will be watched with 
interest by his Administration colleagues. 
He also is planning to make other political 
speeches in the spring . . . However, Wal- 
lace says that he has no intentions of 
resigning his Cabinet post and, further- 
more, he'll probably issue a formal state- 
ment soon to that effect . . . Treasury 
Secretary Vinson is threatening to with- 
hold Treasury men from the finance divi- 
sion of the American Military Govern- 
ment in Germany unless the War and 
State Departments give the. Treasury a 
voice in policy matters. 


Back-Door Dispute 


The President’s decision to appoint 
George Alen to the board of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. follewed a 
spirited debate among his White House 
advisers. Postmaster General Hannegan 
said he would support Allen for any out- 
of-town assignment, including that of 
Ambassador to Moscow or London—any- 
thing to get him away from the White 
House. Nobody favored the proposed 

appointment except Edwin Pauley, 
who said: “George won't be the smartest 
man in the RFC, but he'll soon know the 
smartest man there” (see Washington 
Trends). Incidentally, “Potomac fever” 
is the term used by Truman to describe 
temperamental rows between some of his 


advisers, 


Truman’s Radio Voice 


President Truman is being urged to 
transfer future speeches from the ser hand 
of the White House to a public platform 

fore a “live” audience. Some advisers 
point out that Truman’s personality is 
déeadened by the radio, but that on the 
Contrary one of his most effective radio 

casts was before a Central Park 
crowd in New York. They would like him 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


_ another fifteen years in 


to pick out an industrial or agricultural 
center outside of Washington for his next 
major speech. 


Salt and Pepper 


When Claude Pepper was attending 
Harvard University he happened to sit 
next to an English fellow student at 
lunch. “My name is Pepper,” the future 
U.S. Senator said, introducing himself. 
“Are you joshing me?” the Englishman 
asked. “My name is Salt.” Recently Salt 
and Pepper met again when H. E. Salt, 
now a barrister at Lincoln’s Inn, enter- 
tained his former schoolmate in a Lon- 
don club. 


From Capitol Hill 


The Senate war-investigating commit- 
tee is readying its fifth annual report for 
the latter part of March and Chairman 
James M. Mead wants it to be virtually 
the windup of the committee organized 
by President Truman when he was a sen- 
ator. The only assignment of note the 
committee will undertake for 1946 will 
relate to surplus-property disposal . . . 
Although Rep. Charles Halleck of In- 
diana will soon announce his candidacy 
for reelection, there is a behind-the- 
scenes play for him to run for the Re- 
publican nomination for U.S. Senator in 
a race with Sen. Rayrhond Willis and 
Rep. Charles LaFollette . . . Agriculture 
Secretary Anderson has drafted a lengthy 
request to Congress to increase last year’s 
$225,000,000 sugar appropriation for the 
Commodity Credit Corp.—Uncle Sam’s 
biggest purchasing agent. The aim would 

to corner more Caribbean sugar for 
the U.S. in 1946. 


Retiring Brass 


Many old-line Army and Navy officers 
are seeking to retire because of physical 
disabilities. The number of times some 
of them go to hospitals for physical 
checkups is becoming a standard joke in 
Washington. The reason is obvious—they 
want to be retired at their wartime ranks 
before they are demoted. One general 
who has had four physicals in the past 
two months admitt at he could spend 
the Army and 
still not be retired at his present rank. 


Tax Relief for Wainwright 

After initially ruling, that General 
Wainwright and his officers were subject 
to Federal income taxes while they were 
Jap prisoners of war (Periscope, Jan. 7), 
the Internal Revenue Bureau has quietly 
reversed its position. Its experts have 


found that by applying the Missing Per- 
sons Act, passed by Congress early in the 
war, they may assume that the general 
and his staff theoretically did not leave 
the Philippines. After their capture and 
forcible removal from the U.S. posses- 
sion, their pay continued to be credited 
to them as though they were still in the 
islands. The reversal came after consid- 
erable pressure had been put on the 
bureau to review its earlier stand. 


National Notes 


General Arnold’s intimates say he'll 
step down as head of the AAF about Feb. 
15 and that Gen. Carl Spaatz will take 
over . . . Treasury officials haven’t an- 
nounced it, but Savannah, Ga., has the 
inside track for the first international 
meeting to get the Bretton Woods bank 
and monetary organizations started func- 
tioning. The conference is set for March 
. . . John Boettiger, son-in-law of Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and former pub- 
lisher of The Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
is one of the organizers of a new home- 
building firm in Seattle . . . A contyoversy 
is simmering among former members of 
the, staff of Yank, the Army weekly, over 
a proposal to establish a Yank post of the 
American Legion. Opponents are against 
use of the name “ ank” in behalf of any 
veterans’ organization. 





Trends Abroad 


jo Mann, who is now a U.S. 
citizen, is being attacked by writers of all 
shades of opinion throughout the German 
press. The attacks were first based on his 
refusal to return to Germany as a leader 
in reconstruction but more recently on his 
offer to send food parcels. The Germans 
feel that the author of “Joseph in Egypt” 
is now offering a mess of pottage . . . The 
Allied Control Commission in Rumania 
has decided to lift Soviet military censor- 


. ship of all postal and telegraphic com- 


munications . . . Many Middle East 
diplomats don’t believe that Russia is 
serious about pressing her demands on 
Eastern Turkish provinces but is plan- 
ning to use them only as a bargaining 
weapon to obtain special Dardanelles. 


rights. 
Another Hitler Rumor 


The most recent and widespread Hit- 


‘ler rumor among the Allies in Germany 


is that the Nazi chief is dead but that he 
didn’t die in the bunker under the 
Reichschancellery. The newest version is 
that he was tracked down by U.S. and 
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British intelligence agents in the Tyrol 
and “shot while trying to escape.” The 
origin of this rumor appears to be trace- 
able to an incident where a group of re- 
evened were talking off-the-record to a 
igh-ranking British officer. He admitted 
flaws in the official version but kept re- 
pestis “Let me assure you Hitler is 
ead. 


Franco's Helping Hand 


Generalissimo Franco may soon re- 
ceive a U.S. warning to stop tampering 
with the citizenship of German nationals 
in Spain. State Department officials were 
incensed to learn that the Spanish dic- 
tator was placing Nazis in the “stateless 
ersons” classification, thus blocking Al- 
ed attempts to bring wanted Germans 
back to Germany. Incidentally, the Ma- 
drid government is so sensitive about 
the activities of Spanish guerrillas that 
the press is forbidden to publish stories 
about train wrecks and automobile ac- 
cidents for fear of giving the impression 
that they might ‘ave been caused by 
anti-Franco elements, whether they ac- 
tually were or not. 


Braden and Argentina 


You can expect more startling revela- 
tions about Argentina-Axis relations in 
advance of the Conference of American 
Foreign Ministers in Rio de Janeiro be- 
tween March 15 and April 15. Assistant 
Secretary of State Spruille Braden, now 
committed to a policy of excluding Ar- 
paw from the proposed treaty for 

emispheric security, has been buildin 
up his case against Argentina and is~al 
set to shoot the works. Meanwhile, Latin 
American ambassadors in Washington 
have been making an almost daily pil- 
grimage to Oxon Hill—home of former 
Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles 
and bitter foe of the Braden policy—for 
consultations on how to counteract the 
Braden campaign. Some of them feel the 
U. S. position may break up the Rio con- 
ference. ‘ 


Labor Exchange 


Despite Soviet frowns, nations of the 
Scandinavian bloc are moving cautiously 
toward economic and political federation, 
as advocated by their leaders before the 
war. A little-publicized step was the 
adoption by -the conference of Scandi- 
navian Social Ministers in Copenhagen of 
a draft agreement for a joint labor mar- 
ket, equalizing the supply between na- 
tions where skilled workers are now 
scarce, as in Sweden, and those where 
a surplus exists, as in Denmark. 


Foreign Notes 


When the Anglo-American commission 
investigating Palestine problems begins 
its work in the Middle East, its delibera- 
tions are expected to be complicated by 
the fact that Christians, Jews, and Arabs 
all have different religious days of rest. 
The Christians will want to have Sun- 


days off, the Jews Saturdays, and the 
Arabs Fridays . . . Following up requests 
of Russian women visitors, the U. S. Em- 
bassy in Moscow recently distributed sev- 
eral dozen copies of Emily Post’s book on 
etiquette . .. UNO footnote: Hanging on 
the wall of the British Colonial Secre- 
tary’s office in’ Downing Street is an 
enormous full-length portrait of George 
Washington . . . One day in Berlin when 
the mercury was near zero, an old man 
named Reinhold Biirger celebrated his 
80th birthday. Back in 1908 he invented 
the vacuum bottle. 





Bitter Debate 


Washington observers predict that de- 
bate on the proposed loan to Britain will 
be one of the bitterest ever to take place 
in Congress. The opposition will include 
divergent views—those of the Baruch 
school who maintain that foreign loans 


are inflationary, those who feel it’s just . 


not a good bargain for the U. S., and the 
traditional Anglophobes. At the opposite 
pole will be those who hold that in trying 
to make the agreement palatable both 
here and abroad, the Administration 
created ill will in both countries, be- 
sides laying down terms the British can- 
not possibly carry out. Typical of the 
explosive possibilities is a study for which 
Senator Taft is now seeking documenta- 
tion. Taft would show how much of the 
loan is really a “gift.” First he would 
compare the cost of the loan to Britain 
with the cost to the American taxpayer, 
the difference being a gift. To this he 
would add canceled Lend-Lease and 
transferred surplus property. 


British Loan Drive 

In the light of the impending fight, 
Administration efforts to push the British 
loan through Congress are being in- 


tensified, not only in public utterances” 


but in private conferences. Discussions 
with congressmen will emphasize the 
practical aspects of ‘he loan as against 
the more theoretical and financial phases 
which have permeated the ent so 
far. For instance, cotton and tobacco 
states and those with machine factories 
will be reminded of the prospective ex- 
ports to Britain which will result. In 
addition to opening a vast foreign market, 
proponents contend the loan would fore- 
stall a buccaneering trade war that 
would be the antithesis of the low- 
tariff and reciprocal-trade policies of the 
Administration. 


Business Footnotes 


Look for early “unfreezing” of about 
$800,000,000 Dutch and $80,000,000 
Danish assets blocked in the U.S. since 
the war . . . Women are gradually re- 
turning to the home. Between July and 
November, 2,000,000 voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily left the U.S. labor force . . . 
The shortage of barrels for aging newly 
produced whisky has sp Kentucky 





distillers’ experiments with plastic-coated 


plywood containers to serve for the tra. * 


ditional white oak barrel . . . Watch for 
a mad scramble to grab the world’s 
limited supply of silk following the re. 
moval of price controls by the OPA . . . 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. ig 
now turning out kitchen ranges as well 
as planes, and plans to produce farm 
implements. 





Movie Lines 


Tt walt Disney’s forthcoming film, 
“Make Mine Music,” a full-length musi- 


cal patterned after the old-time variety § 


show, proves a box-office success, Disney 
will produce at least one such movie each 
year . . . Postwar plans of most major 
film companies call for an early expansion 
of space and equipment to facilitate the 
handling of big production movies . . 


Don’t be surprised if RKO co-stars Bing | 


Crosby and Frank Sinatra this year in 
an elaborate musical . . . David O. Selz- 
nick will spend $1,000,000 for promotion 
and advertising before releasing “Duel in 
the Sun” . . . Now that Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox has received censor approval of 
its “Forever Amber” script, the studio 
plans to fight to keep the title, which was 
disearded to help solve the censorship 
problem. 


Radio Notes 


Look for the Corliss Archer program, 
the distaff counterpart of the Henry Al- 
drich series, to return to the air in the 
spring, primarily because of the success 
of “Kiss and Tell,” the film version of the 
Archer show . .. Woody Herman, winner 
of the 1945 Down Beat and Metronome 


a 


' band awards, is taking diction and dra- 


matic lessons with an eye on better radio 
work . .. The Dinah Shore NBC program 
is being revised to put more emphasis 
on music. 


Miscellany 

John Tebbel’s book on the Medill-Mc- 
Cormick-Patterson publishing _ family, 
scheduled for April, has been canceled 
by Greenberg, New York publisher, de- 
spite the fact that it was passed by a 
libel lawyer. Tebbel, an E. P. Dutton 
editor, is now looking for a new publisher. 
Meanwhile, he’s working on a book on 
the Marshall Field family . . . W. M. Kip- 
linger, publisher of the weekly Kiplinger 
Washington Letter for businessmen, is 
planning to enter the magazine field 
with a monthly periodical on the Wash- 
ington scene and the Federal govern- 
ment . . . Ralph McGill, editor of The 
Atlanta Constitution, is leaving soon for 
Europe and the Middle East to write 
a series of syndicated articles on the rela- 


tionship of displaced persons to the Pales-’ 


tine problem . . . Randolph Paul, former 
general counsel and tax expert for the 
Treasury Department, is negotiating for 
the publication of a tax book written for 
popular sale. 
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_ The 6 Billion Dollar Question 


™~ 


F communism and socialism are so wonderful 

(as many people would have you believe) 
then why do the largest and most experienced 
communistic country in the world (Russia) and 
the largest socialistic country in the world 
(England) have to come to this capitalistic coun- 
try to borrow money? ‘ 

America is the only major country where 
people have been able to produce enough for their 


own wants and have a surplus. The countries 





~ 


with the “more abundant life” want and seem 
to need that surplus. 


Doesn’t it look as though this capitalism is 
something so good we had better keep it? If we 
think so, we had better act like it, for there are 
many things going on here that will (and are 
intended to) kill capitalism. 


And there won’t be avy country we can 
borrow from. 


WARNER 
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Looks at GHQ of 
Victory 


The Periscope 
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President Truman’s most recent appointments add up to an at- 
tempt to tighten his grip on key Administrative agencies and 
activities. All the appointees are trusted personal friends of the 
President. Ideologically, they are not very different from the 
officials they replace. 


George Allen’s nomination for the RFC is a bid for effective 
White House control of the agency that will dispose of huge 
government-owned surplus industrial stocks and productive 
facilities. The President wants to make the best use of these 
surpluses to stimulate postwar production. His advisers think 
that some of the holdover personnel, appointed by Jesse Jones, 
former RFC chief, are too “monopoly-minded.” Allen probably 
will be advanced to the RFC chairmanship later. 


Nominations of Edwin Pauley for Under Secretary of the Navy 
and W. Stuart Symington as Assistant Secretary of War are de- 
signed to give the President a more direct hand in the conduct 
of the services. Pauley is scheduled to advance to Cabinet rank 
as Secretary of the Navy when Secretary Forrestal resigns next 


‘spring. Symington may also go up in the War Department. 


Truman anticipated a Senate fight over the Pauley appoint- 
ment. He decided to start Pauley out as Forrestal’s understudy 
on the.theory that the Senate would be willing to give him a 
chance, in this secondary capacity, to prove his eligibility for 
the top post. 


Further tax reductions this year now seem out of the question. 
Chances for proposals to cut individual income-tax rates and 
excises before 1947 were never very good in spite of Republi- 
can pressure for such cuts. The President’s opposition, flatly 
stated in his message to Congress, makes the odds against early 
action even more lopsided. 


The House Ways and Means Committee nevertheless will go 
through with its study of the tax structure preparatory to a gen- 
eral revision ovanteay. Just when its over-all bill will be ready 
cannot yet be predicted. Lengthy hearings and violent dis- 
agreements within the committee probably will keep the pot 
boiling until after the Congressional elections next fall. Compre- 
hensive legislation won’t be ready for the House until next year 
at the earliest. 


Upward revision of social-security taxes is a less remote pros- 
pect. The committee’s staff of experts is working on a report 
Ppgrenenning that the present 1% payroll tax be increased im- 
mediately and that the escalator provisions of the present law, 
under which the tax is supposed to increase gradually from 1 to 
8%, be abandoned. Congress has refused several times to let the 
tax go up the first step from 1 to 2%. 


Labor’s campaign against the carry-over and carry-back pro- 
visions of the excess-profits tax law has slight chance of success 
in Congress. CIO spokesmen are demanding repeal of these 
rovisions, which permit industries to deduct from taxes their 
usiness losses, including losses from strike shutdowns. Philip 
ney CIO chief, calls the tax exemptions “strike benefits for 
industry.” 


Some Administration leaders are encouraging labor to make the 
most of this campaign to apply pressure to industry for settle- 


<< 


ment of current strikes. The Administration is not likely to give 
public support to the CIO campaign, however, because an ap- 
peal to Congress for repeal of the tax concessions would almost 
certainly be ignored. 


Quick Congressional response to President Truman’s demand 
for authority to fix home prices is predicted by Administration 
leaders. The House Banking Committee is rushing hearings on 
a bill that would authorize Wilson Wyatt, the President’s hous- 
ing expediter, to clamp ceiling prices both on old and new 
housing. A report is expected within. two weeks. 


The indicated fegislation also would give Wyatt statutory au- 
thority to subsidize pruducers of short housing materials, 
Wyatt is now wholly dependent upon the war powers of the 
Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion for the limited 
authority he exercises. 


A new foreign intelligence setup, controlled by the Army and 
Navy rather than the State Department or the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, has been approved by the President. . He 
will soon put the plan into effect by Presidential order unless 
his legal advisers come to the conclusion that Congressional 
sanction is necessary. Government lawyers are considering 
that question now. 


A national intelligence authority composed of the Secretaries 
of State, War, and Navy and a White House representative, 
probably the President’s Chief of Staff, who is now Admiral 
William D. Leahy, would run the proposed organization. The 
civilian member would therefore be outvoted three to one by 
servieemen in cases of conflict between diplomacy and the 


military. The FBI would be frozen completely out of the 
foreign field. . 


The operating cloak-and-dagger agency under the NIA would 
be called the Central Intelligence Agency. It would borrow its 
personnel from G-2, the Army Intelligence Branch, Naval In- 
telligence, and the newly created intelligence service of the 
State Department, formerly the Research Branch of Gen. Wil- 
liam Donovan’s Office of Strategic Services, now run by Alfred 
McCormick, the New York lawyer who sparked G-2 during 
the war. . 

Presidential approval of this plan represented a victory for the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff over McCormick, the State Department, 
and the civilian intelligence services. It culminated a long and 
bitter undercover fight. 


e@ ‘ 
Strategists of the CIO Political Action Committee are planning 
to campaign in the Democratic primaries against candidates 


backed by some of the big city political machines, notably the 
Kelly machine in Chicago. Win or lose,,they feel that such 


, campaigns can set labor apart from the Truman. Administration 


and the Republican party alike and give it a popular issue of 
its own, : 


Government subsidies for companies entering the aluminum 


field seem to be out, at least for the time being. The Surplus 
‘Property Board’s recommendation that the 


ernment ef- 
courage newcomers with various forms of subsidy is getting 
nowhere in Congress. The Aluminum Co. of America will cot- 
tinue to dominate the field, with the Reynolds Metals Co. its 
only considerable competitor. 
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BETTER THAN EVER BEFORE 


Be-war, wartime, or post-war... you've 

never known a Texaco Fire-Chief gasoline like this! 
It’s better than ever before! It was made possible 
by Texaco’s intensive wartime research. 

Why wait? Try it today... get fast starts... 
smooth, rapid warm-up . . . brilliant performance. 
“Fill ’er up”... at your 

Texaco Dealer’s. 





TUNE IN .. . Texaco Star Theatre 
every Sunday night starring James 
Melton. Complete Metropolitan Opera 
broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. 


Youre welcome ar See newspapers for time and stations. 
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WHAT ARE PROFITS? 


Any business worth its salt must make a profit, 
or quit. But what are profits? 


Profits are compensation for the risks in. busi- 
ness. They are an important measurement of 
the performance of management. 


No one guarantees profits. Even the soundest 
company may go years without a penny of 


profit, paying its way out of capital or surplus. 


But unless fair profits are forthcoming sooner 


or later, the business will slowly dry up. In- 


vestors with new money will look elsewhere 
and the best kind of management will depart. 


‘But if profits cannot be too low, neither can 
they be too high. Competition levels them 


= _ 


down again. High profits attract new com- 
panies into. the field. The newcomers force . 
down prices, and accept a smaller profit. 


Are these new ideas? 


They are not new at all. This is the way busi- 
ness has always operated. It is the teason why 


ability to make a fair profit must always be a 


prime credential of good management. 


Neither the men and women in industry nor 
the money in industry can be effective without 
good management. Nothing else is so important 
to the workers’ welfare, the investors’ welfare 
or the public welfare. 
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N.W. AYER & SON, Ine. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
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A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY ° 
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The cooling furnace: Walkout of 750,000 steelworkers rivets the nation’s anxious eyes on history's worst labor dilemma 
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Labor Policy Failure Puts Nation 
Close to Perils of General Strike 


Steel, Meat Walkouts Raise 
Work Stoppage to All-Time High, 
Affect Every American Family 


What America had most dreaded in the 
postwar transition era came to pass on 
Sunday midnight of this week. Steel, the 
giant mother lode. of the nation’s indus- 
tries, closed down; the 750,000 men who 
worked its furnaces walked out. Their 
action swelled the number on strike to 
1,650,000—a peak topping by far any 
previous period of industrial turmoil. 

Whatever their thoughts may have 

on the events leading up to the 


crisis, Americans felt its impact keenly . 


and personally. If not in name, then in 
fact the situation bordered perilously 
close to a general strike. In the richest 
and most enviable country on earth the 
Ee of scarcity stabbed at every fam- 
ily. Meat was fast disappearing from the 
larder; cars, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, and the countless other household 
goods long dreamed of during the war 
were not to be bought. 

Nowhere was there crueler disappoint- 
ment than in the heart of the man in the 
White House. In his attempts to reconcile 

bor and management, President Truman 
had tried everything he could think of— 
the old method of collective bargaining, 


the new method of fact-finding boards, 


and, as a final resort, direct intervention 


between steel’s titans and its labor repre- 
sentatives. In the last week before the 
walkout, he used personal suasion to seek 
a compromise between the two forces. 

' The failure of the President's policy 
was now all too apparent. Government 
intervention had proved unsuccessful in 
every instance. His disheartened spirit 
spoke in the State of the Union Message 
he sent Congress Monday (see page 20). 
It was virtually silent on strikes. With 
their Chief Executive, Americans cast 
about for an answer to the question: What 
could be done? 


Poe 


Cold Steel 


The good news he carried brightened 
the face of David McDonald, secretary 
of the CIO United Steelworkers, as he 
stepped briskly along in Washington’s 
pale noon ine on Jan. 18. It was 
reflected in his smile when he passed 
reporters at the White House entrance 
and gave Matt Connelly, Presidential 
secretary, a plain brown envelope. There 
was a pleased: look on the face of Presi- 
dent Truman himself a moment later as 
he quickly read the two-paragraph state- 
ment signed by Philip Murray, union 
president. 

“Consistent with the steadfast policy 
of the United Steelworkers . . . to do 
within its power to promote the national 
welfare,” the statement said, the union 


was ready to accept the President’s pro- 
posal of an 18%-cent-an-hour wage in- 
crease in its dispute with the industry. 

Optimistically, President’ Truman 
waited for a reply from Benjamin F. 
Fairless, president of the United States 
Steel Corp. It came an hour later. This 
time Connelly’s step was slower as he 
went to the President’s office. Mr. Tru- 
man read the message and his face fell. 
Fairless, speaking for the steel industry, 
had rejected the proposed settlement. 
Fairless’s top figure: 15 cents, The Presi- 
dent’s move had failed. 

The Fires Go Out: No one had real- 
ized more clearly the tragic consequences 
of such a strike than Mr. Truman. Steel 
was the raw material for four out of ten 
factory workers. In the war peak year of 
1944 steel had employed 958,000 work- 
ers and turned out products worth 
$600,000,000. In 1945, the nation’s 800 
steel companies, employing between 
750,000 and 800,000 men in 25 ‘states, 
produced 79,745,581 tons. United States 
Steel accounted for about one-third of 
Awhile the dr 

ile the dispute was dragging on 

early last week the President, despite his 
appointment of a fact-finding board, was 
restless. He had decided to make his own 
ragonel. At 4 p.m. on Jan. 17, the Presi- 
ent summoned the disputants. A few 
minutes later, Murray dashed from the 
White House. Fairless left more sedately. 

On the basis of the President’s figures, 

the 18%-cent increase would raise average 

ay for a 40-hour week from $43.60 to 
$50 and would cost the industry $185,- 
000,000 a year. 

“In our opinion,” Fairless said in his 
reply the following day, “there is no 
just basis from any point of view for a 
wage increase . . . of the large size you 
have proposed . . . [it could] only result 
in —, damage to the. American 

e. . 
To this Murray retorted: “American 
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industries . . . have deliberately set out 
to destroy labor unions, to provoke strikes 
and economic chaos, and hijack the 
American people through uncontrolled 
profits and inflation.” 

Nevertheless, the union, with little 
cause to be cheerful, found some comfort 
at one point. Agreeing Mr. Truman’s fig- 
ure was fair, Henry J. Kaiser on Jan. 19 
signed a contract with the United Steel- 
workers to raise by 18% cents an hour® 
wages of between 3,000 and 4,000 work- 
ers employed at his Fontana, Calif., mill. 

But even as this negotiation was being 
completed, thousands of steelworkers, 
due to strike at 12:01 a.m., Monday, 
Jan. 21, were’ prematurely leaving their 
jobs. The biggest strike in American his- 
tory was on. 


tat 


The Bare Bones 


Once the meat shut down started, mil- 
lions of Americans wondered how they 
could have been so innocent as not to ex- 
pect a virtual meat famine. Housewives 
regretfully remembered lost opportuni- 
ties to stock refrigerators with roasts and 
chops, sausages arid hams. Women who 
had grumbled about wartime rationing 
wistfully recalled it as a picnic by com- 


parison. The ironical fact was that most. 


people, only remotely affected by shut- 
downs of other kinds, found it hard to 
envision a strike which would hit so vio- 
lently nearly every kitchen in the land. 
This week everybody knew better but 
there was no joy in the knowledge. Gov- 
ernment intervention in meat, as in autos 
and steel, had failed. On Jan. 16, 200,- 





Unaffected by the strike were 10,000 employes of 
the Weirton Steel Co. who are members of an inde- 
pendent aca at Weirton, W.Va., and Steuben- 

. Ohio. 


Up in arms: Meat pickets dance in Chicago and nibble in New 
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000 CIO United Packinghouse Workers 
and 55,000 of the 135,000 members of 
the AFL Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen walked out when the 
big-five packers—Swift, Armour, Cudahy, 
Morrell, and Wilson—rejected their wage 
demands. 

Some independents continued to oper- 
ate either because they raised wages or 
because their men refused to strike. But 
at full production they could not begin 
to satisfy the country’s appetite for meat. 
Shipments of cattle, hogs, and sheep to 


_ the principal livestock markets reflected 


the decrease in production: a drop of 70 
per cent. Within four days, meat supplies 
in most Eastern and Midwestern cities 
and towns had dwindled rapidly. In some 
cases butcher shops were. empty. 
Despite OPA threats of criminal prose- 
cution, a lusty black market sprang up, 


with overcharges in the New York area’ 


of as much as 28 cents a pound on pork 
loins, 20 cents on rib roasts, and 12 cents 
on sirloin cuts. 

At the week end, the CIO held to its 
demand for an increase of 17% cents an 
hour; the AFL was willing to settle for 15 
cents. This Monday night the Adminis- 
tration drafted plans for the seizure of 
struck pen. ob raged won- 
dered if price increases would be granted, 
thereby enticing workers back to govern- 
ment-operated plants at higher wages. 


oo 


Hammer and Nickel 


In their huge but unprofitable opera- 
tions, New York’s city-owned subways 
daily carry an average of 5,500,000 
nickel-paying passengers, many riding as 
long as an hour to get to work. Thou- 


sands more use city-owned elevated 
_ limes, buses, and streetcars. Last week 
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York; Bloomfield, N.J., backs electrical siden en masse .«« 


the Communist-controlled CIO Transport 
Workers Union, headed by Michael J, 
Quill, City Councilman and long-time 
“fellow-traveler,” threatened to paralyze 
the nation’s largest city. But on Monday 
Quill called off the proposed walkout of 
32,000 union members when Mayor Wil- 
liam O’Dwyer promised that two city 
power plants would not be sold to the 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York 
“unless and. until the people of the city 


. have a vote on the matter.” 


Poor 


One Word Led to Another 


The President in his Jan. 3 radio ad- 
dress to the nation (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 14) 
had been most emphatic in his denuncia- 
tion of Congressional delays on his pro- 
gram. Last week, with Congress back in 
Washington ready for business after a 
holiday recess, Mr. Truman himself add- 
ed eight more days of delay: He held up 


-the traditional State of the Union and 


budget messages for a week, then com- 
bined them in a 32,000-word document 
that broke all records for lengths. 


When the limp Senate and House read- 
ing clerks, working in shifts, had finished - 


reading the message to the Congressional 
membership this week,* the sum of the 
President’s position was this: 

To a Congress anxious to divest the 
Federal government of wartime controls 
as rapidly as possible, the President: re- 
quested continuation of the basic features 
of the war-managed economy for at least 
another eighteen months. 

To this end, Mr. Truman asked for: 
@ Maintenance of price and rent control 
“for many months to come,” specifically 





One hour after clerks started only ten 
members remained in the Senate; meee, ; one 


_ handful in the House. 
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requesting Congress to extend the Price 
Control Act immediately a year beyond 
its expiration date next June 30. . 

@ Extension of the Second War Powers 
Act beyond its expiration date next June 
80 so that governmental priority and in- 
ventory controls covering the use of 
scarce materials may be continued. 

@ Renewal of food subsidies beyond the 
June 80 expiration date to keep market 
prices down despite varying farm prices 
(see page 56). 

Mr. Truman’s reason: 

“Today inflation is our greatest im- 
mediate domestic problem . . 
flationary pressures on prices and rents, 
with relatively few exceptions, are now 
all-time peak . . . In September 
we were hopeful that the inflationary 
pressures would by this time have begun 
to diminish. We ‘were particularly hope- 


ful on food. Indeed, it was estimated 


that food prices at retail would drop 8 
to 5 per cent in the first six months fol- 
lowing the end of the war... 
“As matters stand today, however, food 
prices are pressing hard against the ceil- 


’ ings. The expected decline . ... has not 


occurred, nor is it likely to occur for 
many months to come.” 

Beyond these requests, Mr. Truman 
offered little that was new. Again he re- 
stated his 21-point legislative program 
submitted to Congress last September 
(NEwswEEK, Sept. 17, 1945). Again he 
outlined his foreign policy, quoting in 
full the 12 points he enunciated in his 
Central Park speech in New York last 
October (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 5, 1945). 

If Congress had expected a fresh blue- 
print on the current strike problem, it 
was doomed to disappointment. The Pres- 
ident’s one direct utterance in the entire 
$2,000 words: “Everyone who realizes 
the extreme need for a swift and orderly 


. The in-. 


reconversion must feel a deep concern 
about the number of major strikes now in 
progress. If long continued, these strikes 
could put a heavy brake on our pro- 
| ams gd But beyond a reiteration of his 
aith in collective bargaining, fact-find- 
ing boards, and a general upward wage 
trend, he advanced nu new plans to 
cope with the situation (see Ernest K. 


Lindley’s Washington Tides). 


oa 


Four Billions Short 


Beyond the novelty of combining the 
budget message with the address on the 
State of the Union, President Truman 
this week offered another innovation: 
For the first time in seventeen years a 
Presidential budget called for no incredse 
in the Federal debt. Mr. Truman’s esti- 
mates for the fiscal year July 1, 1946 to 
June 30, 1947: 

@ Cost of Government: One-half that of 
the present budget year, one-third of the 
whopping wartime peak of $100,000,- 
000,000, but still four times the prewar 
New Deal level. President Truman’s esti- 
mate: $35,800,000,000.° 

@ Government Income: Four-fifths of the 
present figure but five times the prewar 
New Deal level. The estimate: $31,500,- 
000,000. 

@ Government Deficit: One-seventh of 
the present figure and one-thirteenth of 
the wartime peak, but higher than in any 
prewar New Deal year except two. The 
estimate: $4,300,000,000. 

@ Debt Increase: None; in fact, a reduc- 





*Breakdown of Expenses: For occupation, de- 
mobilization, and defense, $15,000,000 (42 per 
cent); $11,000,000,000 80 per cent) for aftermath 

war, luding $5,000, 
and debt interest; $3,000,000,000 (8 per cent) for 
international finance, including proposed British ; 
and $7,000,000,000 (20 per cent) for other gov- 


+++ police deal with an auto striker in Los Angeles and arrest cheerful Westinghouse employes in 
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tion despite the deficit. Reason: The Vic- 
tory Loan has swollen the Treasury’s bal- 
ance to $25,000,000,000, which far ex- 
ceeds the need for ready cash in peace- 
time. President Truman proposes to re- 
duce this balance to $12,000,000,000 by 
the end of June 1946 and to $3,000,000,- 
000 by June 1947. He would use the dif- 
ference to meet the deficit and to reduce 
the national debt in 1947 from $275,000,- 
000,000 to $271,000,000,000. 
@ Tax Outlook: No reduction, in view of 
national prosperity, inflationary pressures, 
and the reduction of total tax load by one- 
sixth already in effect. 
Contrary to Roosevelt custom, Presi- 
dent Truman included in the budget - 
funds for financing his pending legis- 
lative proposals, practically an invitation 
to Congress to make both ends meet by 
throwing overboard the Presidential prc- 
gram. 


on 


The 49th Star? 


No statesider could tell a Hawaiian - 
what was the big news in Mr. Truman’s 
State of the Union message: For the first 
time in history, a President of the United 
States had indorsed the Polynesian dream 
of “Mokuaina”—statehood—for the terri- 
tory. The prospect of becoming the 49th 
State after a 43-year-long period of peti- 
tion and plebiscite was almost as hot a 
story as Pearl Harbor. 

Even before the war, no one had de- 
nied that the territory was populous 
enough (423,330—bigger than Wyoming, 
Nevada, Delaware, or Vermont). But now 
the biggest argument against statehood 
had been answered by the wartime loy- 
alty of Hawaii's biggest racial group, its 
158,000 Japanese, and especially by the 
brilliant fighting record of the Japanese- 
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Associated Press 


The Chimney House: After an unsuccessful search for a place to live in, Clark 
W. Mahan, a Flint, Mich., veteran, and his wife hit on a novel answer to the housing 
problem. They bought an unused 55-foot-high smokestack and had it dismantled. 
The 42,000. bricks in the chimney will help build the Mahans a new home. 





American 100th Infantry Battalion and 
442nd Regimental Combat Team in 
Europe. What President Truman pro- 
posed for Hawaii he also advocated for 
Alaska, as soon as it is certain that 
Alaskans want statehood. 


Pe 


Friends of Harry 


Turning momentarily from his pre- 
occupation with the steel crisis, President 
Truman last week nominated three good 
friends to high office: Edwin W. Pauley, 
reparations representative just back from 
Europe, as Under Secretary of the Navy; 
W. Stuart Symington, Surplus Property 
Poard chief, as Assistant Secretary of 
War for Air; and George E. Allen, White 
House adviser, as Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. board member. Pauley’s nomina- 
. tion promised to add to Mr. Truman’s 
present crop of trouble. Although even- 
tual Senate confirmation seemed likely, 
stormy debate was expected on the 
propriety of handing the Navy post with 
its influence over naval oil reserves to a 
man with Pauley’s bi 
terests as president o 
Corp. of California. 


Daa 


the Petrol Oil 


A Wonderful Funeral 


No one in the dingy little saloon on 
Halsted Street, Chicago, was very clear 
afterward how the fight started or what 
it was all about. Standing at the bar on 
the night of Oct. 28, the two poorly 
dressed Mexicans attracted little attention 
until they suddenly began screaming at 
each other in Spanish. Still raging, they 


private oil in- - 


slammed through the front door.to have 
it out. 

Neither man came back. For a moment 
the bar was quiet. Then shots were heard 
outside. The duel was brief but con- 
clusive. When police arrived both Este- 
ban Martinez,. 21, and Pedro Espinoza, 
24, a war veteran, lay dead on the side- 
walk, each clutching a revolver. Such 
passages at arms are not unknown in 
Chicago, and the whole affair might con- 
veniently have been forgotten but for one 
thing: Pedro had a wonderful funeral. 

Flowers for Pedro: The flat on West 
Harrison Street rented for $17 a month 
and contained eight small rooms or cu- 
bicles. It was squalid and noisy. When 
Pedro’s wife Gerania came back from the 
morgue all nine relatives who lived in the 
flat started wailing. Pedro Jr., 2 years old, 
and Linda, 1, were too young to under- 
stand. 

Gerania was only 21, a small, dark 
woman, seven months’ pregnant and 
knowing nothing of death or funerals. 
She felt easier in mind when a short, 
chunky man called on her a few hours 
later. He said he was John D. “Regan, 
manager of the Mid City Funeral Home. 
He would handle the funeral. Regan took 
away Pedro’s $2,000 life-insurance policy, 
after Gerania had endorsed it on the 
— that everything would be “all, 
right.” 

Dressed in a new blue suit, Pedro 
looked very well in his plastic wood casket 
with its bronze finish. Over the ex-Gl’s 
head Regan had placed a placard read- 
ing “In God’s Care.” Gerania cried when 
she saw it and agreed that she would like 
a last picture of her husband with the 
card showing. On Oct. 380 six pallbearers 
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carried the coffin to the hearse. Two lim- 
ousines followed it to Mount Carmel 
Cemetery. A hired firing squad gave 
Pedro a soldier’s last salute and the 
mourners went back to the Harrison 
Street house. 

Late in December Mrs. Espinoza went 
to the County Hospital. On Christmas 
Day her baby Dora was born. Shortly 
after she returned home Regan’s bill ar- 


- rived: $1,612.20. 


Bills for Gerania: In desperation, the 
virtually penniless Gerania turned to the 
American Red Cross. There she was re- 
ferred to the Legal Aid Bureau of United 
Charities of Chicago. Acting on-a tip, The 
Chicago Daily News assigned several re- 
ir g to the story. They quickly estab- 
ished these facts: Regan-had charged 
$1,075 for a casket which cost $238 
wholesale. Other items included $35 for 
the firing squad, $175 for an asphalt- 
lined outer casket, $50 for the blue suit, 
$35 for embalming, and $39 for limou- 
sines. 


On Jan. 4, the Chicago Board of 


Health ordered Regan to quit business 


immediatély. Police were assigned to. 


guard Pedro’s grave to prevent any 
switching of coffins, and four days later 
State’s Attorney William J. Tuohy ob- 
tained an exhumation order. On Jan. 10 
the grave was opened so that the coffin 
could be examined to see whether Regan 
had violated the ceiling prices set in 
March 1942. ns 

Last week the OPA filed a complaint in 
Federal Court against Regan, charging 
failure to maintain and produce records 
showing the basis on which—he deter- 
mined 
Aid Bureau came good news for-Gerania: 
Suit would be started to recover the in- 
surance money. 


A Row of Pins 


At first glance, Negroes could rejoice. 
One by one, Southern states had revised 
their “white” primary laws to conform to 


‘the 1944 United States Supreme Court 


decision directing the Democratic party 
to allow Negroes to vote. Last week, 
Alabama joined the list, leaving only two 
Southern states which have not fallen in 
line: South Carolina and Mississippi. 


In taking its action, the Alabama - 


Democratic executive committee did 
nothing more or less than its counter- 
parts in other states. It simply performed 
a technicality; few if any Negroes would 
vote. Gessner T. McCorvey, Mobile 
lawyer and Democratic state chairman, 
put it in the fewest words: “It wouldn't 
amount to a row.of pins, anyhow.” Ac- 
tually the committee had a bigger row 
of pins in mind: It endorsed a pending 
state constitutional amendment to in- 
crease the discretion of county registrars 
in accepting prospective voters. 

Present discretionary powers, along 
with the $1.50 poll tax, have already 
helped to limit Negro voters to less than 
2 per cent of the total in a state which 
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is 35 per cent Negro. In McCorvey’s own 


Mobile County only an my ol of 300 
Negroes are included among the 20,000 
registered voters. The proposed amend- 
ment would let registrars decide whether 
prospective voters can “understand” as 
well as read the Constitution. Proper ap- 
lication of such discretion, McCorvey 
oped, would prevent registration of 
“those elements in our community which 
have not yet fitted themselves for self- 
government.” 


Harris & Ewing 


Chavez brought up the FEPC ... 
Birth of a Filibuster | 


If there was one segment of American 
life enjoying a greater confusion than 
strike-bound industry last ‘week, it was 
the United States Senate. Full in its lap, 
months ahead of schedule, lay the hot- 
test political potato on the Congressional 
agenda—the Fair Employment Practice 
Commission bill to ban job discrimination 
because of race, creed, or color. Its pre- 
mature arrival had been no accident. 

Last Thursday, Jan. 17, the Senate was 
drearily marking off another day waiting 
for President Truman’s message on the 
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state of the union. Under its rules, the 
senior legislative body was deep ‘in its 
“morning hour,” a period from noon till 
2 p.m. reserved for introduction of bills, 
presentation of petitions and memorials, 
and other matters, during which debate 
is barred. Few. members were on the 
floor, the Senate’s Administration leader, 
Alben W. Barkley, having assured them 
that no ial would be taken 
up until after receipt of the Presidential 
message this week. 

The Bomb Explodes: Out of the 
peaceful quiet rose Sen. Dennis Chavez 
of New Mexico, slight, wiry, and of 
Spanish descent. “I now move,” said 

avez calmly, “that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Senate bill 101, 
Calendar No. 286.” Southern members 
gasped; a few Republicans in on the 
strategy looked knowing. 

“I have not discu the matter with 
the Senator,” interrupted Sen. Lister Hill 
of Alabama, acting leader in the absence 
of Barkley, “but I understood he... 
would not make the motion today. Am I 
in error?” Chavez's reply was prompt: 
“The Senator is in error, and I have 
made the motion.” 

Hill, a “white supremacy” advocate 
himself, sat down dejectedly. Southern 
members, whose traditional tactics call 
for a filibuster against such a motion, 


‘ sat equally helpless. Since the “morning- 


hour” rule forbade debate the Senate 
voted, 49 to 17, to consider the bill 


_ immediately. 


When the “morning hour” expired, the 
Southern senators leaped into the breach. 
Dignified, old Sen. Walter F. George of 
Georgia almost blew a fuse: “If this is 
all that Harry Truman has to offer, God 


_ help the Democratic party in 1946 and 


1948.” Sen. James O. Eastland of Mibssis- 
sippi was equally irate: “If it is Truman’s 
idea that this is a measure that should be 
taken up first in this critical hour, then 
I don’t think he is competent to handle 
the job he holds today. 

That the Senate had a full-fledged 
filibuster on its hands was as plain as the 
Senate clock above the floor. Sen. John 
H. Overton of Louisiana gave notice that 
Chavez’s action had stopped the Presi- 
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++. and touched off a Southern filibuster by Bailey, Russell, Bilbo (left to right), George, Ellender, and O’Daniel (top down) 
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The palms of Miami Beach provide a lush theme for painter Winston Churchill 


dent’s reconversion program dead “in its 
tracks. indefinitely.” Sen. Theodore G. 
(The Man) Bilbo of Mississippi an- 
nounced he would twice on the 
measure—“for 30 days each time.” 
Whether the filibuster could be broken 
and the bill passed was highly doubtful, 
but there was no doubt that the Senate 
would not transact any further business 
until the deadlock had been solved. 


Sun Over Winnie 


In the cross fire of lights from the 
iant ship and the newsreel cameras on 
e dock the chunky wiper 6: - 
plank, with gold-headed cane in | 
stood smilingly aware of the hubbub over 
his arrival. To the scores of waiting re- 


porters, not to mention the thousands of . 


returning Canadian troops craning from 
portholes for a last look at their distin- 
guished shipmate, nothing about Winston 
Churchill seemed changed. All ‘the fa- 
miliar Churchillisms were . there—the 
cherubic pinkness of face, the fat black 
cigar, and the rakish cap and natty blue 
uniform of the Royal Yacht Squadron. 
But for Churchill, debarking last 
week in New York from the Queen Eliza- 
beth, the contrast between this visit to 
the United States and his last, in Septem- 
ber 1948, must have been poignant. In 
the interim, death had taken his partner 
in the staunchest Anglo-American duo of 
history. And only three months after 
President Roosevelt died, the British elec- 
torate had deposed Churchill as Prime 
Minister. His newest American appear- 
ance lacked the glamour of official fush- 
hush. His purely personal mission was 


the pursuit of Florida’s healing sunshine. 

In a comfortably heated waiting room 
on the upper level of Pier 90, Churchill 
hid any pangs he may have felt in a tilt 
with the press as masterful as his tilts in 
Parliament at home. Seated with him be- 
hind a desk with three microphones was 
Mrs. Churchill, chic in black furs. Occa- 
sionally she relayed a word he could not 
catch. But Britain’s war leader was well 
able to hold his own. 

The Pearl Harbor investigation® and 
the American loan to Britain? “That’s 
America’s problem; I'd rather not com- 
ment.” The-atom bomb? “It should most 
definitely be kept a secret.” Retirement 
from politics? “I know of no truth in 
such reports.” Palestine? “I am a Zionist 
from the very ee one a 

Of his own p r the next six 
weeks he reported simply that he would 
bask in the sun at Miami Beach and paint 
its tropical scenes. He would visit the 
Roosevelt grave at Hyde Park; he would 
see President Truman on March 5 in his 
only formal engagement—an address at 
Westminster Fulton, Mo. Jo i- 
ally he hoped the meeting “will not have 
any serious effects on Anglo-American 
friendship.” The half-hour press confer- 
ence ended with a short informal speech 
in which he thanked the reporters for 
coming on such a cold, windy night: “I 
was a correspondent once myself and I 
know what it entails.” Then he grinned 
engagingly: “And now, I’m bound for 

abam’—or thereabouts.” 

South to a Pink House: On fashion- 
able North Bay Road in Miami Beach, 
amid estates far more splendid, the two- 


®Pearl Harbor committeem : 
to ask him to testify. a ee 
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story pink brick home of Col. Frank WwW. 


Clarke, Canadian newsprint magnate 
whom Churchill -met in Quebec in 1943, 
was prepared for its guest. 

’ Upstairs a nervous maid smoothed the 
moiré spread on the oversize bed and 
straightened the small framed drawings 
of John Marshall and Andrew Jackson 
that decorated the peach and turquoise 
master suite. In the living room auto- 
graphed portraits of Churchill and An- 
thony Eden were displayed. In the down- 
stairs study a desk was cleared so the 
visitor could work on his memoirs. In the 


, patio outside a decanter was set on a 


glass-topped table. The chauffeur pol- 
ished the big sedan which would take 
Churchill around the beach. The gardener 
sprayed the bougainvillaea vines near 
which he might doze. 

On the outskirts of Miami an auto- 
mobile and motorcycle escort took the 
former Prime Minister and his party from 
the private car of the Havana Special to 
the Clarke home. On the drive Churchill, 
dressed now in a linen suit, was genial; 
the trip down had been pleasant, par- 


ticularly the platform appearance before | 


a cheering crowd in Savannah. Later in 
the Clarke patio, at a second press con- 
ference, his artist’s eye appraised the 
alm trees overhead. Almost reluctant- 
y Churchill turned his attention to the 
newsmen to make a significant admis- 
sion: The Labor victory in-England in- 
dicated not a tem but a perma- 
nent leftward trend. 

For his American holiday Churchill 
was accompanied by a Scotland Yard 
man, and Miami police went on 24-hour 
duty to ward off the curious. But a few 
persistent folk clustered on the sidewalk 
outside. Graciously Churchill appeared 


_on the second-story balcony and gave the 


V sign. Someone called: “How do you 
like Miami Beach?” The deft quip came: 
“It’s a case of love at first sight. 


Uncommon Lady 

The shivering seamen, hugging the 
ice-coated rails of the ink-sized sic-day- 
overdue banana boat ted: “For She’s 
a Jolly Good Fellow.” Even the half- 
frozen ship-news caught the 

irit as the Eros made fast at-its Hudson 

iver dock this week. Down the gang- 
plank, chipper as ever at 66 years of age, 


‘came the object of this attention—Vis- 
countess Astor, former member of Parlia-: 


ment and. self-described “extinct volca- 
no,” to revisit her native Virginia. _ 

Glancing back at the banana boat, 
Nancy Lady Astor noted that the new 
British Labor government had not grant- 
ed her a Dien ear e on the 
Mary. “Laski,” she said, “gets 
gum.” On she quipped: 
gone mad about the ‘common man’... 
It is the uncommon man who is im 
tant. You Americans like to aya : 
coln.as a great common man, but you ve 
only had one Lincoln.” 

For newsreel men, she delivered 8 


Queen 
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“planted” speech on international rela- 
tions. Finished, she cracked: “That’s the 
worst speech I ever heard.” Then she of- 
fered a “really important” statement: The 
presence of American troops had erased: 
the British impression that all Americans 
were either movie stars or millionaires— 
“They got to understand each other.” As 
cameramen pressed nearer for close-ups, 
Lady Astor took her leave: “We never 
did this to Mrs. Roosevelt when she came 
to England—really, no other country in 
the world behaves like America!” 


woo 


No, Henry 

Iowa last week expressed a dissident 
ypinion on the share-the-food philosophy 
1eld by its distinguished native son, Hen- 
y A. Wallace. The semimonthly news- 
paper, Wallaces’ Farmer, once edited by 
the Secretary of Commerce and 


mannered, he hewed strictly to the line. 
His wife had stood by him. They had two 
sons. But always the fugitive wondered 
when the law would catch up. Four years 
ago, Franklin, his partner in the jail 
break, gave himself up, won a pardon, 
and became a Holiness preacher. Sub- 
sequently Boyette also returned to Flor- 


ida and settled in Miami. There, on Jan. 


7, after 81 years, he finally was tracked 
down with the help of Deputy Sheriff 
A. L. Buford whose brother, Justice Riv- 
ers Buford of the Florida Supreme Court, 
had prosecuted Boyette in 1915. Last 
week, now gray-haired but looking much 
younger than his 56 years, Boyette was 
back in the Marianna jail pending trans- 
fer to the Raiford State Prison near Jack- 
sonville. Whether he won a pardon or 
not, he was resigned: 

“I am ready to begin my life sentence, 
resolved to be a model prisoner.” 


\ 
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and swallowed once or twice, then retired 
from court to smoke and pace the corridor. 
“Just one of those things that happen in 
a lifetime,” he said philosophically to his 
still faithful followers. 

Still a free man pending a new trial or 
appeal, Curley faced a possible maximum 
sentence of 47 years in jail and $19,000 
fine. He will lose his House seat if his 
conviction® is finally sustained. However, 
he could remain mayor under Boston’s 
city charter, much as he continued to sit 
in the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives and ran for the Boston Board 
of Aldermen back in 1903 while serving 
60 days for taking a letter carrier’s exam- 
ination under a friend’s name. 

Out of his adversity, however, Curley 
salvaged one glowing fact: The jury’s 34- 
hour deliberation had saved his life. It 
caused him to cancel reservations on a 
Boston-bound DC-3 of the Eastern Air 
‘Lines. The plane crashed in 





founded by his grandfather, 
polled a representative sampling 
of Iowa farmers on their attitude 
toward feeding Western Eu- 
rope’s starving millions. Result: 
More people were opposed to 
donating food abroad than in 
favor of it. 

Interviewees voted 22 per 
cent for giving food to Western 
Europe, 41 per cent for shipping 
food but making the European 

ermments pay for at least 
Fal, and 23 per cent for not 
sending any food. Wallaces’ 
Farmer got comfort from the 
survey by pointing out that if the 
first two groups were combined, 
a majority supported “moderate- 
generous action toward reliev- 
ing Europe’s food needs.” ~ 


, a 


One Man’s Burden 


“I found the door of the cell 
open and just walked out.” 

It had been one of those 
oh drunken row in the 
red-light district of town. A 
hitherto well-behaved farmer, 
Charles A. Boyette, dark, hand- 
some, married and 25, shot and 
killed another youth his own. 
age. It was a second-degree 
murder, and conviction came 
quickly. While awaiting transfer 





Associated Press 
Girl Gets Dog: A flood of offers from sympathizers 
followed a Los ‘Angeles Times photo of “Wilbur” lan- 
guishing in the city pound. A local 3-year-old, Judith 
Payne, won the pup for $1.54, took it home, tended 
its cold, and tactfully. changed the name to “Gladys.” 


flames in Cheshire, Conn., Jan. 
18, killing all of the seven- 
teen occupants. 


oo 


Kimmel to the Attack 


The 68-year-old Kentuckian 
lowered his stocky figure into 
the witness chair and began 
reading his prepared statement 
in a clear, firm, slow-paced voice. 
Four and a half hours, 108 pages, 
and 30,000 words later, Rear 
Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, 
U.S.N., retired, laid his horn- 
rimmed spectacles aside. 

After four years of what he 
termed “crucifixion” for the Pearl 
Harbor disaster, the deposed 
commander-in-chief of the Pa- 
cific Fleet took full advantage 
last week of his first chance to 
tell his story to the American 
people. His aim was not to 
apologize but to accuse: to place 
the blame squarely on the Navy 
Department in Washington, and 
specifically on Admiral Harold 
R. Stark, then Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

The crux of Kimmel’s com- 

laint: “The Navy Department 
Toews) me the impression that 
intelligence from important in- 
tercepted Japanese messages was 
being furnished to me... A 





to the state prison for life, Boy- 
ette simply took off from the Jackson 
County jail at Marianna, Fla. He was 
joined by another lifer, one-eyed Stub 
Franklin, accused of disemboweling sev- 
eral Negroes and sinking their bodies 
with bricks in a creek. That was in 1915. 

“I bore a heavy load, the haunting ex- 
pectancy of arrest.” 

Nobody spotted Boyette as a fugitive. 
Secretly his wife joined him. Volunteer- 
ing-for the Army under an alias in the 

war, he served overseas and won an 
honorable discharge. He settled in Union- 
town, Pa., and became a barber. Mild- 


Luck of the Irish 


The mellifluous baritone which had 
soothed the Irish Democrats of Boston 
into authorizing James M. Curley to serve 
simultaneously his fourth terms as mayor 
and member of. Congress was stilled. 
Stoically the 71-year-old, white-thatched 
ex-governor of Massachusetts fixed blood- 
shot eyes on the Federal jury foreman in 
Washington last week as he heard the 
verdict: guilty on ten counts of conspiracy 
and using the mails to defraud. Curley 
glanced at his son Leo sitting beside him 


failure to send me important in- 
formation of this character was not mere-. 
ly a withholding of intelligence. It [was] 
an affirmative misrepresentation . . . This 
failure . . . deprived me of a essential 
facts. It misled me.” 

Hindsight Catchall? Shaking his 
thick forefinger, Kimmel became prose- 
cutor, rather than defendant: “The Pacific 
Fleet was deprived of a fighting chance 





*®Also_ convicted were Donald Wakefield S 
former National Labor Relations Board member, 
ee 2. — Ry a ersoct me in 1941 in 
rs Grow iC. represen 
themselves illegally as having special meahs of ob- 
taining war contracts for clients. 
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I Mr. Truman’s first annual mes- 
sage reads like a catalogue, it is not 
rie because he combined two docu- 
ments which customarily are presented 
separately. It is also because the prob- 
lems requiring Congressional action 


verse. Mr. Roosevelt, with his talent 
for singling out or grouping 
issues, might have put up a 
brighter and more compact 

ackage. But it would have 
acked the balance of Mr. 
Truman’s résumé. 

In the entire message 
there was not even one im- 
portant surprise. There were 
no new political tacks, no 
changes in emphasis. Mr. 
Truman’s program is essen- 
tially that which he unfolded 
piecemeal in 1945. Between August 
and December he had some second 
thoughts about certain reconversion 
policies. He decided that he had 
moved too fast and too far in remov- 
‘ing wartime economic controls. These 
shifts in view had been publicized 
prior to the annual message. 

Mr. Truman remains the trustee of 
the New Deal. But of the 30 or more 
specific pieces of domestic legislation 
which he recommends, probably not 
more than ten should be classified as 
extensions of the New Deal. These in- 
clude at least one “dead duck”: sup- 
plementary unemployment insurance 
during the reconversion period. They 
include also a few measures which 
will command much conservative sup- 
port: the national-housing bill of 
which Senator Taft is a sponsor and 
an increase in the Federal minimum 
wage. They include some propositions 
on which decision is not urgent. 

Add to Mr. Truman’s portfolio of 
roposed domestic legislation a fat 
icles of international problems. Add 
his orthodox treatment of the budget. 
The ratio of New Dealism to the total 
shrinks still further. Very few of the 
most urgent problems recited by Mr. 
Truman have a “right” or “left.” 


Which is the “right” and which 


ing? Of domestic use and control of 
atomic energy? Of the stockpiling of 
raw materials in which the United 
States is deficient? Of the credit to 
Britain? Of the succession to the Presi- 
dency? Of Mr. Truman’s fact-finding 
and cooling-off proposal? 

Some observers may classify as New 
Dealish Mr. Truman’s recommenda- 





are extraordinarily numerous and di- 





is the “left” of universal military train- © 


Notes on the President’s Message 
by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


tion that certain wartinie controls be 
extended: the Price Control Act, the 
Second War Powers Act, food subsi- 
dies. With these must be grouped 


ceiling prices for old and new houses. - 


None of these, however, has any long- 
range ideological significance. All of 
them are temporary measures. They 
involve practical judgment 
on ways of avoiding serious 
inflation. Mr. Truman is not 
the only man who has 
changed his mind since last 
August about the speed with 
which such controls could 
be dispensed with. The Ad- 
ministration has been hear- 
ing from businessmen who 
have reconsidered. Many of 
them don’t think Chester 
Bowles is giving them 
enough of a break; but they recognize, 
nevertheless, that it would be danger- 
ous to abolish the control system be- 
fore production and effective demand 
have become more nearly balanced. 
The wartime controls which Mr. 
Truman may most regret having lifted 
so quickly were those on wages. Po- 
litically, it would have been very 
difficult to retain and enforce them. 
But it might not have been impossible, 
if the government had set a new 
standard permitting increases of 10 to 
15 per cent. In retrospect, some of the 
President’s friends wish that he had 
made the try. Indeed, when the gov- 
ernment failed to settle the steel dis- 
ute, almost any path looked better 
an the one-which had been followed. 
Mr. Truman did not anticipate this 
failure when he sent his annual mes- 
sage to the printers. 


General Motors and the steel 
industry have pushed Mr. Murray and 
the CIO back into Mr. Truman’s arms. 
The annual message contains no new 
inducements for them to stay there. 
The old inducements remain. Like- 
wise, there are no new discourage- 
ments or attractions for the Southern 
Democrats or for the farmers or for 
any other group or section. 

Relatively few of Mr. Truman’s 
proposals, however, are slanted to 
appeal to special economic or social 
groups. For the most part, he is ap- 
pealing over the heads‘ of particular 
groups to the broader national inter- 
est. Translated into the terms of prac- 
tical politics, this signifies that he 
thinks that his reelection will depend 
chiefly on his success in promoting 
peace and prosperity. - 
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to avert the disaster of Dec. 7, 1941, be- 
cause the Navy Department withheld in- 
formation which indicated the proba- 
bility of an attack at Pearl Harbor at the 
time it came.” 

Documenting his charge with inter- 
cepted and decoded Japanese messages, 
he nineteen times uttered his refrain: 
“This information was never supplied to 
me.” Why the Navy Department with- 
held from him the fourteen-part dispatch 
setting 1 p. m., rene time, on 
Dec. 7 forthe delivery of the Japanese 
ultimatum, “I cannot understand now 
—I have never understood—I may nev- 
er understand.” 

Repeatedly the admiral emphasized 
that the phrase “war warning” with 
which the Navy Department led off its 
Nov. 27 dispatch “cannot. be made a 
catchall for all the contingencies hind- 
sight may suggest.” This warning, he 
said, forecast an attack on the Philippines, 
Siam, or possibly Borneo— not on Hawaii, 
from which Washington was withdraw- 
ing ground and air garrisons. 

Like his predecessor, Admiral J. O. 
Richardson (Newsweek, Dec. 3, 1945), 


he had warned President Roosevelt in . 


June 1941 that the Pacific Fleet was not 
safe at Pearl Harbor; unlike Richardson, 
he had not recommended its withdrawal 
to the Pacific Coast. 

Existing war plans, he said, called 


for offensive not defensive action: to 


launch a fleet expedition against the Ja 

anese-mandated Marshall Islands if = 
came. If he had possessed the telltale 
information then available in Washing- 
ton, he would have steamed to sea with 
the ships which were later wrecked at 
their moorings. He would have ordered 
the carriers Enterprise, Saratoga, and the 
old Lexington to join him in an attempt 


.to ambush the fanssines. In that case, 
e 


Admiral Kimmel concluded, the war 


might have begun not with a Pearl Har- 
bor but with a Battle of Midway. 


‘Acme 
Kimmel points the finger at Washington 
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C acltce makes performance 


perfect ...in everything demanding 


skill. And for more than 30 years, 
the fine performance of General Tires 
has come from concentration on a 
single standard of Top Quality. The 
resulting extra values that distinguish 
Generals in the minds of America’s 
fine car owners, account for the fact 
that the wisest buyers “Change-Over 


to Generals” as a matter of course. 





The clouds have rolled away; the wedding day dawns clear and bright For he is home —whatever 
care or crisls:now betides throughout their lifetime they will meat clwoys together. -. ia diamond 
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gv Drawn in promise of the coming-home happiness of thousends of members of our Armed Forces~trom the wedding — 
of Sergeant Theodore Whittelsey, Jr., and Miss Alice Edgar et the Bryn Mawr Presbyterian Chepel, Bryn Mawr, 
Pa. Original presented as a gift to the bride. De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd., and Associeted Compenies. 


QNE-QUARTER CARAT $85 to $175 ONE-HALF CARAT $190 to $375 ONE CARAT $450 to $1000 TWO CARATS $1100 to $2800 
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Capsule Criticism 
The President’s critics are quipping: 
“To err is Truman.” 


Por 


The Happy Administrator 


Last June an event unprecedented in 
American bureaucratic history took place: 
A Cabinet officer resigned and accepted 
a subordinate post in his own depart- 
ment. When he casts a backward glance 
today, it is untinged with regret. As Rural 
Electrification Administrator, Claude R. 
Wickard has found the peace denied him 
as the nation’s wartime Secretary of Ag- 


riculture. Peace has come to REA, too, 


after years of internecine warfare so bit- 
ter that even stenographers in opposing 
cliques weren't speaking to one another. 
Though Wickard’s appointment to REA 
by President Truman came as a general 
surprise, it has taken on the semblance of 
inevitability. 

Wickard’s interest in rural electrifica- 
tion has always been intensely personal. 
Long before he came to Washington in 
early New Deal days as a minor official 
in the department, he. had struggled to 
electrify the 380-acre corn and hog farm 
in Carroll County, Ind., which has been 


pre-Pearl Harbor days where he warned 
of a food crisis to come. “Apparently no 
one listened to him,” an aide said when 
the storm broke. 

There was one occasion, however, 
when it seemed that everyone who had a 
radio listened to him. This was when 
Wickard, a guest on Information Please, 
was unable to identify kohlrabi. To mil- 
lions who knew the answer, it came as a 
shock that the Secretary of Agriculture 
had never heard of the cabbage-like 
vee Aware of his limitations, Wick- 

didn’t want to go on the program. 
“I'm just a corn and hog man,” he told 
his friends. “I'll make a fool of myself.” 
But in an ill-advised moment, he yielded 
to a subordinate’s suggestion. 

Wickard is so fascinated by his present 
job that the beauties of nature have 
meaning for him only when the landsca 
is decorated with REA poles. Genuinely 
homespun and affable, he is a zealot 
without the hair shirt. He loses his tem- 
per at things, never people. Like Donald 
Duck, he is constantly frustrated by the 
perversity of inanimate objects. When 
icagan ay & goes wrong with his camera— 
his only hobby—his language verges on 
the sulphuric. 

Results of Wickard’s administration are 
beginning to show. Cliques are merging 


“The women said he was too young,” 
related Wickard. “Then they said there 
was too much flu around. I had my way. 
He got the haircut.” And in his eyes was 
a gleam of triumph a thousand REA 
poles couldn’t kindle. 


rom 


Information Please 


Congress’s private brain trust is asking 
$500,000 for the next fiscal year to arm 
the legislators against pressure groups. 
The Legislative Reference Service, an 
autonomous division of the Library of 
Congress which exists primarily to an- 
swer congressmen’s questions, figures it 
needs that much to provide them with 
facts and figures to match those presented 
by experts for ial-interest groups. 
Strictly hemuoiiied senna all alike with 
“unslanted” data, LRS is now functioning 
on $200,000. 

In existence now. for 31 years, the LRS 
in its early days dealt solely with such 
uninspiring tasks as indexing Jaws, identi- 
fying quotations, translating foreign-lan- 
guage correspondence, and answering 
routine queries. In the 1930s, when lob- 
bying became a fine art on Capitol Hill, 
Congress’s demands spurted, and in ten 
years questions increased by 279 per 
cent. In 1945, they jumped 2,000 per cent. 

Headed by Dr. Ernest S. Griffith, tall, 
stooped, and graying former American 
University dean, LRS has 60 researchers 








The President’s Hall: Outraged cries last week met 
White House release of a plan to enlarge the west wing. The 
addition will include a 375-seat auditorium, cafeteria, and 
offices. Comments by architects and such tradition-loving cap- 


oon 


ital groups as the Oldest Inhabitants of Washington and So- 
ciety of Natives ranged from “terrible” to “what in heaven’s 
name for?” Mr. Truman made the rejoinder that some 
people didn’t seem to want him to have space to work in. 





in the Wickard family for a century. 
When REA came to the county, he be- 
came its first customer and most enthu- 
siastic booster. Today few farms of com- 
parable size can boast greater use of elec- 
tricity. Water is pumped to every acre 
and a freezing plant permits Wickard ¢@o 
boast of fresh cherry pie in winter. 

As Secretary, Wickard treated REA as 
a favorite child. His interest in the agency 
led to friction with REA Administrator 
Harry Slattery, eventually exploding into 
a Congressional investigation. The feud 
was not the only unhappy feature of 
Wickard’s tenure as Secretary. When food 
shortages threatened in 1943, he was 
roundly criticized for failing to anticipate 
the situation. His friends say the charges 
Were unfair and cite speeches even in 


‘“ 


into a team. In his first six months more 
than $143,000,000 in new loans to farmer 
cooperatives have been approved; “feasi- 
bility studies” of an additional $200,000,- 
000 have been completed. In 1940, its 
best prewar year, REA lent $100,000,- 
000. The agency’s goal for the next three 
years has been set: double the 1,400,000 
rural consumers now using REA lines. 
Though serenity marks his working 
hours, Wickard’s home life was turbulent 
last year. Two daughters and two grand- 
children shared his five-room apartment 
with him and his attractive wife, while 
the sons-in-law were in the Navy. The 
living room was cluttered with play pens, 
baby carriages, toys, and nursing bottles. 
A crisis developed: Wickard insisted his 
year-old grandson have a man’s haircut. 


plus experts on international affairs, taxes, 
Federal laws, and labor. Dr. Griffith is 
now asking for an expert on government 
policy toward business. 

Of Griffith’s customers, senators are 
more inquisitive than their colleagues in 
the lower house, averaging 45 queries 
each to the representatives’ 18. Some 
questions require. only yes or no; others 
need 100 pages of type. Not all the 
queries concern major issues. One law- 
maker recently appealed in desperation 
to LRS to supply him the proper form for 
a letter of acceptance to a prospective 
son-in-law. LRS researchers dug up a 
sample in an 1875 edition of an etiquette 
manual. The ae was stilted, but the 
congressman was delighted. Of such stuff 
are appropriations made. 
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Shake-up Inside Russia Weighed 
as Portent of Postwar Changes 


Silence on Top Level Shift 
Intrigues London UNO Meeting; 
Beria Out as Police Head 


At first it was a cloud no bigger than a 
man’s head. Andrei Vyshinsky, the quick- 
witted, affable Soviet Foreign Vice-Com- 
missar chosen to head the Russian delega- 
tion to the UNO meeting in London, had 
not arrived. For a time he had undoubt- 
edly been fully occupied as Soviet repre- 
sentative on the Big Three mission to 
Rumania. Then he returned to Moscow. 
Finally it seemed apparent that he was not 
coming to London at all. Still that might 
mean only that he was busy at home. 

Then from Moscow came news of a 
shift involving a key figure in the Soviet 
regime. Marshal Lavrenti P. Beria was 
replaced as head of the NKVD, the in- 
ternal affairs commissariat which con- 
trols the Soviet security police, by Col. 
Gen. Sergei Krugleff. The new NKVD 
chief is known largely to the outside 


‘world as the determined-looking official 


who headed the bodyguard of Foreign 
Commissar Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff at 
San Francisco. Despite his rank, Krugleff 
is a regular NKVD man, a fact which 





Mystery shift: Krugleff replaces . . . 


seemingly ruled out a NKVD-Red Army 
clash as the explanation for the shift. 

It was quite possible that Beria was 
only being prepared for a new and bigger 
job. Just before his replacement at the 
NKVD he was nominated for the Su- 
preme Soviet along with Stalin, Molotoff, 
and other leaders. But from London came 
the report that Beria’s candidacy for the 
Supreme Soviet had been withdrawn. 
This could not be officially verified in 
Moscow. But if true, it represented an 
unusual step with serious implications. 
In any case Beria’s shift might foreshad- 
ow other important changes in the make- 
up of the Russian Government. 
Significance-——~— 

Two members of the Big Three, Britain 
and the United States, have undergone 
striking changes in the composition of 
their governments since the end of the 
European war. In Russia, too, the transi- 
tion lnm war to peace has raised prob- 
lems that may cause the regime to look 
for fresh men and new methods to solve 
them. In predicting or analyzing such 
changes, however, foreigners suffer from 
a severe handicap: Practically no reliable 
information has ever seeped out regard- 
ing top Kremlin politics. Lack of knowl- 
edge puts the Western Powers at a dis- 
advantage in dealing with the Kremlin. 
That is why such news as Beria’s replace- 
ment and Vyshinsky’s return to Moscow 
assumes importance; it at least indicates 
some shifting behind the scenes. 

Changes in the NKVD, moreover, bear 
a special significance. The interior com- 
missariat has been responsible for some 
of the most important postwar problems, 
among them the handling of German 
prisoners and deportees, general public 
morale, and the morale of demobilized 
Red Army troops. On this relation of 
Beria’s replacement to general Russian 
postwar problems, Edward Weintal, 
NeEWsweEEK diplomatic correspondent, 
canvassed top authorities on Russia pres- 


ent at the UNO meeting. He cabled this _ 


estimate from London: 

“The Beria bombshell so soon after 
Stalin’s return confirms the theory which 
has been held by some experts on Russia 
that the Generalissimo’s prolonged vaca- 
tion was devoted to contemplation of 
Soviet internal affairs in the postwar pe- 
riod. On this much Soviet experts agree. 

“The future significance is more baf- 
fling. Beria’s successor must deal with the 

owing dissatisfaction of returning sol- 
iers. He may either settle it by cracking 
down on or liberalizing the living stand- 
ards. The latter course might assure open- 


. Soviote 
- « - Beria as NKVD chief in Russia 


influence 
at of inter- 


ing up the Soviet to forei 
with the ultimate question 


national inspection under the atomic 


agreement. There is no hard opinion as 
to what course will be followed.” 


soe 


Iran: Help! Help! 

In the walled capital of a remote and 
primitive country, a weak and corrupt 
government last week squabbled over 
instructions to London. When the in- 
structions were finally dispatched the 
whole UNO jittered. Into its lap Iran 
had tossed its dispute with Russia. At its 
first meeting the young assembly of na- 
tions was confronted with a plea from a 
little nation for support against one of 
the great powers. 

The shadow of Iran hung over. the 
UNO from the day it convened. Leading 
delegations received visits from Seyed 
Hassan Taqizadeh, chief of the Iranian 
delegation. Each got a request for advice 
from the square-shouldered, clipped- 
mustached Ambassador who looks more 
like a British colonial than an Oriental 
diplomat. The Iranians charged that the 
Russians had instigated the revolt in the 
northern province of Azerbaijan and that 
the occupying Red Army forces prevent- 
ed Iranian troops from entering the prov- 
ince to suppress it. 

The British had proposed an Anglo- 
American-Russian commission to investi- 
gate the Azerbaijan dispute, and had 
urged Iran to postpone its appeal to the 
UNO. But Iranian politicians blasted 
Premier Ibrahim Hakimi for weakness 
toward Russia, while pro-Russian 
ments waged a whispering campaign 





















Rheumatic fever can be 





bed if he has persistent low fever, pain in 


FU), beaten! Though it. tries to harm the 


joints or muscles, or continued loss of weight 





.. make sure the doctor’s orders are 
followed. He should stay under a doc- 
tor’s care until all signs—including labo- 
ratory tests—show that no vestige of 


_the attack remains. 


Unfortunately, rheumatic fever may 
recur. After convalescence, therefore, be 
specially careful to guard your child 
against wet feet and chills. 


Try to avoid exposing him to people 
with “sore throats” and colds. For recur- 
rence may be brought on by these and 
other mild illnesses, such as grippe and 
certain respiratory infections. 


Sometimes rheumatic heart disease 


may be pfesent although there has been 


- no previous record of a rheumatic fever 


attack. . 


The only way to discover this condi- 
tion—and to prevent serious heart dam- 
age—is by periodic physical examination. 

Rheumatic fever, itself, causes more 
fatalities among school-age children than 
any other disease. The way to combat 
this tragic toll is to maintain youngsters 
in the best possible condition by proper 
diet, rest, healthy exercise, and regular 
medical supervision. 

To learn more about combating the 
disease, send for Metropolitan’s free 
booklet, 26-D, “Rheumatic Fever.” 
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Associated Press 


. International 


Faces of the UNO: Chang Tao-hsing, Chinese adviser, chats with Pieter S. Gerbrandy, former Dutch Premier; Prince Faisal 
of Saudi Arabia smiles at his London Minister, Sheikh Hafiz Wahba; Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg expounds to a reporter ... 


against Taqizadeh. Hakimi’s “Cabinet 
gave him the choice of canceling Brit- 
ish-inspired instructions to his Ambassa- 
dor or resigning. He canceled the instruc- 
tions. Taqizadeh thereupon asked the 
UNO Security Council to investigate the 
dispute—a process it can postpone for 
months because of organization problems 
yet to be solved. Events in Teheran 
moved faster. Monday, Hakimi resigned, 
possibly to be succeeded by a pro-Soviet 
Premier and government. 


Sel 


Talking Turkey 
The hardest test for the UNO may 


come in Turkey if and when the Russians ' 


move to make good their recent claims on 
that country. Last week in an -exclusive 
interview with a NEWSWEEK correspond- 
ent, Siikrii Saracoglu, Turkey’s neat, mild 
premier, revealed how his country would 
react to Russian pressure. He said: (1) 
With or without the assistance of UNO, 
Turkey intends to protect her present ter- 
ritory and sovereignty, even if this means 
war; (2) Turkey will participate in an 
international conference on the Dar- 
danelles and accept any decisions reached 
there, provided “Turkey’s independence, 
sovereignty, and territorial integrity are 
not infringed”; (8) the UNO can be 
effective in protecting peace and security 
only if it has the fall support of the 
United States. 


Security by Veto 


The veto, Andrei A. Gromyko, deputy 
chairman of the Soviet UNO delegation, 


said firmly, is here to stay. Last week - 


UNO realists and idealists clashed again 
in London over the right of a single great 
power to oppose the will of many. In 
San Francisco, small nations were the 
original opponents of Big Five veto 
power on the Security Council. Recently 
they received strong support from Britain. 

Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin, con- 
sidering the veto an anachronism in the 


atomic age, urged that tne UNO become - 


a world parliament instead of a league 
dominated by a few great powers. Peter 
Fraser, Prime Minister of New Zealand 
and a longtime opponent of the veto, 
branded it once more “a blot upon the 
charter.” But Gromyko—with the silent 
approval of the United States—firmly 
checked the British aspirations. 

Quoting Stalin, Gromyko declared that 
the UNO could not succeed without una- 
nimity among the great powers. The 
charter, he insisted, was not obsolete but 
an agreement which its signatories were 
pledged to honor. The veto remained, 
and with it thé power of any one of the 
Big Five to paralyze the Security Council. 
Meanwhile, Council members took no 
action to put armed ime behind the 
Security Council. Although the Military 
Staff Committee headed the list of proj- 
ects on the Council agenda, American 


military delegates led by Gen. George C. 
Kenney still sat idly at their offices in 
Grosvenor Square. Reading and reread- 
ing all the material at hand, they envied 
their Russian counterparts who planned 
to stay in Moscow until the committee 
was actually ordered into existence. 
Despite its importance, however, the 


Military Staff Committee was not likely to - 


deal with more than opeiseticnal mat- 
ters at the current Assembly session. None 
of the great powers had decided what 
military forces it would put at the serv- 
ice of the UNO. Currently the United 
States favored permitting each state to 
set its own quota. The Big Five did not 
anticipate an exchange of military in- 
formation through the committee. Should 
its forces be ordered into action, strategy 
would then be pooled. But as long as the 
veto existed action could never be di- 
rected against one of the Big Five. 


wo 


Once a Trustee... 


Coined at Yalta and defined at San 
Francisco, the word “trusteeship” still 
meant many things last week to the 
United Nations assembled in London. 
For Britain, chief inheritor of old Ger- 
man colonies through League of Nations 
mandates, it was a chance to subscri 
to a new world order by sharing the job 
of governing unprofitable territories. For 


Russia, it was an invitation to introduce 
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.. + Andrei A. Gromyko listens attentively, Secretaries James F. Byrnes and Ernest Bevin confer; Sen. Tom Connally and 
Mrs, Eleanor Roosevelt attend an Assentbly meeting backed by two alternates, Rep. Sol Bloom and John Foster Dulles 


Soviet influence among colonial peoples 
for the first time. For the United States, 
it offered an opportunity to translate 
ideals into realities. 


The Old Mandates: Foreign Secre- 
tary Ernest Bevin started the ball rolling. 
He told the Assembly that Britain would 
hand over to the UNO its African man- 
dates—part of the Cameroons, Tangan- 
yika, and Togoland, which cost more to 
administer than they bring in. Trans- 
Jordan, Bevin said, will shortly gets its 
independence. Palestine, the British hope, 
will become a trusteeship administered 
jointly by the United States and Britain. 
New Zealand and Australia offered to 
put their Pacific mandates under trus- 

p. 

Belgium declared it would hand over 
Ruanda-Urundi, its self-supporting man- 
date between the Congo and Tanganyika. 
But other mandatory powers showed less 
enthusiasm. South Africa flatly pro- 
claimed it would keep Southwest Africa. 
Foreign Minister Georges Bidault argued 
that trusteeship would be a backward 
step for French Togoland and the 

ameroons. No one, as yet, offered colo- 
ties or other territory eligible for trus- 
teeship. But the. most impressive silence 
came from the United States. 

The New Security: Americans spon- 
sored the trusteeship system. But neither 
the United States . aera in London 
Ror its statesmen and people at home 


were agreed on the meaning or the desir- 
ability of trusteeship. The primary goal 
of all was security for the United States 
—through American occupation of a ring 
of Pacific islands. The argument over 
the means to that end began last spring 
at San Francisco. 

There, the American delegation prom- 
ised anxious congressmen and military 


leaders that it would not sign away Amer- - 


ican rights to any Pacific island won by 
American sacrifice and essential to Ameri- 
can defense. It kept its promise. The final 
draft of the UNO charter did not require 
any nation to submit territory to trus- 
teeship. Nor did it authorize the UNO 
Trusteeship Council to supervise. all 
trustee areas. Instead it made special 
provision for “strategic areas” whose rela- 
tions with the UNO would be handled by 
the Security Council, under an agree- 
ment signed by both the Council and the 
administrator. 

But when the American delegation 
sailed for London it promptly discovered 
that its military advisers had a different 
conception of American policy. 

On board the Queen Elizabeth, Gen. 
George C. Kenney tried to bone up on 
the UNO charter—drafted while he was 
still fighting the Japanese as chief of the 
Far Eastern Air Forces. When a delega- 
tion member mentioned trusteeships for 
Pacific Islands, he exclaimed: “Why 
bother about trusteeships, when we can 
annex everything we want?” Admiral 


Richmond K. Turner felt much the same 
way. Their doubts were echoed by sena- 
tors in Washington. Harold Stassen, who - 
more than anyone put the trusteeship 
plan through San Francisco, was not now 
a delegate to UNO. 

An extemporaneous press-conference 
statement from President Truman further 
muddled the argument. All Japanese out- 
lying or mandated Japanese islands now 
occupied by American forces, the Presi- 
dent said, will be placed under trustee- 
ship. Those islands essential to American 
defense will be set apart as “strategic 
areas,” to be’ administered by the United 
States alone, under its own terms, forever 
if necessary. The rest will be offered for 
collective trusteeship. 


Significance 


The American delegation in London, 
as distinct from its military advisers, was 
not split over the trusteeship question. Its 
interpretation of American policy was 
the same as that rather awkwardly ex- 

ressed by President Truman. After the 

ture of Japan is settled at the peace 
table, the President believes the United 
States can guarantee its security under 
the trusteeship system. It plans to claim 
as “strategic areas” Tinian, Saipan, and 
other former Jap mandates. It also wants 
such Jap home islands as Iwo and Ok- 
inawa, preferably under trusteeship. 

Since the UNO charter requires Se- 
curity Council approval of “strategic 
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area” trusteeship arrangements, any one 
of the Big Five could veto the original 
terms of an American-administered trus- 
teeship. In that case, the United States 
would then annex the islands instead. If 
one of the Big Five later proposed 
changes unacceptable to the United 
States, the American Council member 
could block them by veto. But should the 
United States itself wish to change the 
terms, the veto would again apply—and 
the only American alternative would be 
to pull out of the trusteeship system. 

It was the possibility of this veto that 
alarmed some senators. They could point 
to Russia, which by secret agreement at 
Yalta, apparently got title to the Kurile 
Islands—part of the Japanese homeland. 
And Russia has not offered the Kuriles 
for trusteeship. 


Per 


The Russian Steno 


‘From London, Edward Weintal, NEws- 
WEEK diplomatic correspondent, cabled 
this sidelight on the Moscow Foreign 
Ministers Conference last December. 
The original text of the Moscow com- 
muniqué, Weintal said, contained no ref- 
erence to Bulgaria, as no agreement had 
been reached. But at 2 o'clock in the 
morning during the final session, when 
the communiqué was ready to be signed, 
Foreign Commissar Vyacheslaff M. Molo- 
toff asked for a delay because the Russian 


text had not arrived. He sighed: “Our’ 


typists are so slow.” When the text finally 
came, Molotoff easually remarked: “Oh, 
now I know why the typists were so slow. 
They inserted an agreement on Bulgaria. 


te 








It’s so late now we might as well sign.” 
Foreign Minister Ernest Bevin and Sec- 
retary of State James F. Byrnes, both 
worn out, signed the document. with some 
minor changes around 8:30 a.m. 


Sa 


Work and Play 


They shut all the doors and turned up 
the furnace full blast. But still the UNO 
delegates shivered. Sen. Arthur H. Van- 
denberg went out for his coat, followed 
by Joseph Paul-Boncour of France. Other- 


wise, Prime Minister Attlee’s official din- 


ner of welcome at the Royal Naval 
College at Greenwich was as elegant as 
any London had seen since prewar days. 
It was served by uniformed WRENS in 
white gloves, Naval College staff servants 
in knee breeches, and Marine pensioners 
in scarlet. 

But by last week most delegates had 
settled down to a hard six-day work week 
and sharing London’s austefity. Delegates 
were granted no special food ration. As 
heavy workers, the men repairing the 
House of Commons across Parliament 
Square from the Central Hall UNO head- 
quarters got more food than the dele- 
gates. For emergency cases, special cloth- 
ing rations were available. Saudi Arabians 
applied for warm woolen underwear for 
their wives. One man got a pair of bed- 
room slippers after an argument with a 
Foreign Office official who pointed out 
that there was a deep plush carpet in his 
hotel room. 

The British showed most interest in 
the Soviet delegates, but saw them least. 
The Russians never showed themselves 








Legs Make Light: Most Paris bars close down at 11 p.m., when the 


is cut off. But at t 


International 
electricity 
Swing Club de France, a former bicycle champion keeps the 
lights on past midnight. Turning six dynamos to generate the club’s electricity, Guy 
Rinaldo pedals his jacked-up bicycle the equivalent of about 70 miles a night. 


in bars or restaurants, refused to answer 
their phones at the Savoy hotel and ate at 
the Soviet Embassy. The Russians’ one 
recreational trip was <o the Victoria and 
Albert Museum to see an exhibition of 
Picasso paintings. The Assembly itself 
began to settle down. John G. Townsend 
Jr. and Senator Vandenberg read news. 
papers during translations of speeches; 
Mrs. Roosevelt began knitting; a large 
bread box replaced the beige leather 
ballot box whose slot few delegates could 
find in the first sessions. 


PP 


Immune 

A cold wave swept across the Bay of 
Biscay last week. At the prison on the 
Ile d’Yeu, many of the inmates came 
down with flu. But the island’s most noted 
prisoner, Marshal Henri Philippe Pétain, 
aged 89, remained in spry good health. A 
prison doctor drearily remarked: “He will 
outlive me.” 


oo 


Badgering the Brothels 


Paris streetwalkers charged soldiers 
$8.50 and up for a visit last week. Broth- 
els, ordered to shut down by March 15, 
kept regular and busy hours in the re- 
maining weeks of grace. The _ brothel 
keepers syndicate, members of which 


netted over $20,000,000 annually in pre- | 


War years, maintained a campaign of 
threats and vilification against the Paris 
Municipal Council and Prefect of Police. 
But-from a new quarter came a new 
menace to the oldest profession, French 
branch. In the Constituent Assembly, 
Popular Republicans introduced a na- 


. tional anti-prostitution bill. If it becomes 
law, prostitutes may be fined $85 and _ 


jailed for five years, procurers fined 
$42,500 and jailed for ten years. 


aa 


Traitor’s Terror 


Last week the grim wooden barracks 
at the terrible Dachau concentration 


camp again witnessed terror and despair. | 


Razor blades flashed in a frenzied melee 
as panic-stricken prisoners. slashed their 


‘ throats. Others died in nooses fashioned 


from mies of clothing, or flung them- 
selves naked to the freezing ground, or 
set the barraeks afire. Many linked arms 
in-solid phalanxes against the 500 guards 
whose nightsticks cracked down on their 
skulls. When the smoke and tear gas 
cleared, ten. prisoners were dead and 21 
others injured. 

But this time the guards were not SS 
men. They were American soldiers as- 
sisted by Poles. The prisoners were Rus- 
sians captured while serving against their 
motherland in the German Army and ot- 


dered repatriated to Russia. The remain- | 


ing 240 were loaded on trains and sent 
on their way to the Soviet—a fate which 
their companions thought was worse than 
suicide. 
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Crisis de Gaulle 


General Resigns ‘Trrevocably,’ 
but Does That Mean for Keeps? 


Charles de Gaulle, President of France, 
ordered his Cabinet to meet him at noon, 
Jan. 20. On the dot of 12 he strode into 
the Ministry of War. Seven minutes later 
he left. In that brief time he informed 
his ministers: “I have had enough. I do 
not want to direct a government in which 
political parties or groups do not cease to 
attack me.” For the fifth time in three 
months the testy general cracked the 
whip of resignation over French politi- 
cians. But this time, according to his 
favorite adviser and chef de Cabinet, 
Gaston Palewski, “he has left his post 
and this is irrevocable. The general is 
retiring definitely from political life.” 


The people of France knew that resig- - 


nation was a favorite Gaullist political 
maneuver. Last November he used it to 
keep Communists out of strategic Cabinet 
posts. On New Year’s Day, he threatened 
three times to resign, unless the Constit- 
uent Assembly gave him the strong army 
he demanded and the strong executive 
powers he considered a requisite for 
successful government. But this week’s 
resignation was a bolt from the blue— 
there was no single issue on which de 
Gaulle could justify pulling out. 
Officially, he quit because of the con- 
tinued row over large army expenditures 
when France desperately needs stepped- 
up reconstruction and relief. Actually, 
infuriated by continuous Assembly and 
ress attacks on his government, he be- 
ieved this was the moment to show up 
his critics and win once more the support 
of the French people. A few days earlier, 
de Gaulle said casually to a dinner guest: 
“I wish to be President a i’ Américaine.” 
Some ardent Gaullists feared their 
hero had resigned once too often. But 
whatever party or coalition took over 
would face an acute food and power 
crisis and a new slump in French morale. 
A miraculously efficient new government 
or an early consoling spring might carry 
the nation without “le grand Charles.” 
But de Gaulle, sullen yet confident, 
counted on a new public appeal to the 
only strong man in “rance—himself. 


va 
oer 


Esso-ski 


Another straw was added last week 
to the burden of American-Russian rela- 
tions. The Red Army took over an oil 
field at Lispe in Hungary owned by the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. Pre- 
viously, Standard’: property had been 
exempt from seizure by the Russians 
under the reparations clauses of the Pots- 


dam agreements. The only reason the 


Russians gave for their action was that 
Standard’s, operations were inefficient. 
il men guessed that Soviet “efficiency” 
consisted of getting as much oil as quick- 
as possible without regard to the de- 
pletion of the field. 








De Gaulle walks out 


Polish Army Awaits End 
in Its Own British Siberia’ 
From Scotland, Edward Weéintal, 


NEWSWEEK diplomatic correspondent, 
sends this story of a vanishing army: 


The Polish Army is on the move again. 
Under an unpublicized order from the 
British War Office issued through the 
Scottish Command, all Polish Army units 
must move to the north of the Edinburgh- 
Glasgow line by the end of January. The 
largest units are deployable to Caithness, 
most isolated county in the British Isles. 

Back to Siberia: In his headquarters 
at Kinnaird House, a former lunatic 
asylum near Falkirk, the commander-in- 
chief of the Polish Scotland Army, Lt. 
Gen. Stanislaw Maczek, hero of the 
Falaise gap and liberator of Ghent, 
Ypres, and Breda, supervises the trans- 
fer. He is careful to explain the transfer 
is devoid of political significance and is 
caused merely by the ‘Scottish Com- 
mand’s need of barrack space for British 
units returning from the Far East. His 
junior officers are less diplomatic. “We 
started the war in Russian Siberia; we 
will finish it in British Siberia,” they say. 

I visited the headquarters of the Six- 
teenth Independent Armored Brigade in 
Melrose, the heart of the Walter Scott 
country. It is scheduled to transfer to the 
northernmost Wick-Thurso region. A 
brigade of 4,000 men will be housed in an 
abandoned RAF installation from which 
the heating and electric plants have been 


removed. For recreation, Polish soldiers. 


can visit the little towns of. Wick and 
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Thurso with one public house and two 
movies between them. No passes for 
journeys south of the Edinburgh-Glasgow 
line will be given. A brigade officer who 
spent most of the war interned in Switzer- 
land complained: “It is internment again, 
except that the weather and food are 
better in Switzerland.” 

It All Depends: The Poles are re- 
signed to their fate and attempt to be 
humorous about it. But although they 
sing amusing ditties about becoming 
grandfathers in Wick, they inwardly 
realize that this is the end. For they 
suspect that after a few months of Caith- 
ness loneliness, another plebiscite on re- 
turning to Poland will reduce their num- 
bers to a point where they will no longer 
be able to call themselves an army. 

The Polish Army moving northward 
will have few weapons. But textbooks, 
pencils, and pens will be plentiful. Realiz- 
ing the days of his army as a combat 
unit are numbered, General Maczek has 
ordered an ambitious education program. 
Tough, service-striped tank gunners strug- 
gle with courses in commerce and sales- 
manship and unravel the mysteries of 
stocks, bonds, and dividends. English 
language courses are the most popular. 
In one course I attended the captain 
instructor was explaining the difference 
between the words “with” and “to.” 
“When you telephone you say I want to 
speak to, not with, Mister so-and-so.” 
The class seemed perplexed. A young 
gunner arose and asked, “Captain, sir, 
when I talk to a girl friend, do I say 
come with me or to me?” “It all depends,” 
the captain replied. 

Recently, difficulties with the local 
population have marred the former warm 
friendship between them and the Polish 
troops. Last week in a pub in the little 
Scottish town of Kelso an inebriated RAF 
sergeant asked a Polish officer: “When 
the hell are you Poles leaving Scotland?” 
The Pole replied: “Some will never leave 
because they are buried here.” 


ows 


Votes for Lost Germans 


Germany this week became the labora- 
tory for an American experiment in hot- 
house democracy. On Jan. 20, residents 
of seventeen districts of Greater Hesse 
voted in Germany’s first free elections 
since 1932. This Sunday, voters in the 
other two states of the American zone, 
Bavaria and Baden-Wiirttemberg, fol- 
lowed the Hessians in choosing local 
councils and biirgermeisters in Gemein- 
den (townships) of less than 20,000. 
Elections at higher governmental levels 
this spring will lead toward state elec- 
tions in the summer. 

Many Germans had protested that the 
elections were premature. The principal 
parties had only a few months of legal- 
ized activity to prepare organizations and 
programs. Party leaders and the Minister- 
Presidents of the three states asked Lt. 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay, Deputy Military 
Governor, to postpone elections until the 
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people were ready. But General Clay 
ordered them to proceed, as an initiation 
into the democratic process. He guessed 
that the German habit of following in- 
structions would bring nearly 80 per cent 
of the eligible voters to the polls. 

The Hessians vindicated General Clay’s 
judgment. Long queues jammed the en- 
trances to polling places in schools and 
bierstuber. When the polls closed, 83 
per cent of the eligible voters had entered 
the uncurtained booths to mark their 
paper ballots. They gave the left-wing 
Social Democrats a three-to-two victory 
over the conservative Christian Demo- 
crats. Extremist parties of both left and 
right, Communists and Liberal Demo- 
crats, trailed far behind. 

But political trends could not be 
labeled until after the larger elections. 
Last Sunday’s voters came only from vil- 
lages of less than 5,000. Many of them 
voted for familiar personalities rather than 
issues, or followed traditional allegiances 
to pre-Hitler parties. They did not rep- 
resent a new Germany. Women and old 
men predominated; few young Wehr- 
macht veterans took part. 


Significance-—~— 


One reason the Americans ordered the 
elections, as Clay admitted, was to shift 
the burden of governing the Reich to the 
Germans as quickly as possible. For that 
reason the denazification program is also 
being turned over to the Germans them- 
selves. However, the basic weakness in 
this policy is the lack of a forceful class 
in the Reich, with the energy and imagi- 
nation to solve the problems.of govern- 
ment. James O’Donnell, chief of NEws- 
weeEx’s Berlin bureau, cabled the follow- 
ing analysis of this phase of the German 


problem: 
We have put into power in govern- 
ment, labor, the press, and in the schools 


benign professors, some warmed-over 
Social Democrats, and trade-union lead- 
ers plus some enlightened people who 
either survived from pre-33 days or 
somehow or other managed to come up 


-with lily-white Fragebogen (question- 


naires). Some are competent. But when- 
ever you see these goodly people gath- 
ered in a group, it takes less than a min- 
ute to get that sinking feeling that it is 
these same people who could not make 
the Weimar Republic work—and that was 
twelve long years ago. There is a genera- 
tion missing here somewhere. 

Much of that generation lies dead on 
a dozen fronts. And yet among the sur- 
vivors are the only ones capable of future 
leadership—leadership of a peaceful Ger- 
many working her way back to a place in 
the community of nations, or leadership 
in underground or passive resistance 
movements that will require not only 
eternal vigilance but eternal occupation. 
The decision as to which way this group 
emerges lies in our hands. 

The picture is not entirely black. 


Among men who have been soldiers, 


among the many young officers and men 
who have been filtering back into Ger- 


man life after years in Norway, France, 
and the Balkans, and on the Russian 
steppes, one detects a knowledge of 
reality lacking in the great mass of 
civilians. It would be wrong to say they 
have readjusted themselves to a new life. 
They have not. But they know what war 
is and have had their fill of if. 

The Knowing Men: They know 
what Germany and the Germans have 
done beyond the frontiers. Among them 
there is less Nérgelei— whining about 
terror bombing, low rations, the rigors of 
occupation, and “poor Germany.” The 
Nuremberg trials are but confirmation of 
what they already knew, retelling things 
they have seen with their own eyes. They 
start then—many of them—with a genuine 
sense of war guilt. They have experience 
in leadership and administration, and 
skills learned within the Wehrmacht. 

If the military government succeeds in 
reintegrating this group into creative 
peacetime tasks, in weeding out the con- 
genital bad actors, and opening up op- 
portunity and hope for the rest, leadin 
in time to positions of leadership al 
responsibility in all walks of life, then 
there won't be any resistance movement. 
It is not a question of whether this group 
is the best group to work on in the reedu- 
cation of Germany. The hard reality is 
that it is the only group. 





Schmalz-Rasputin: Alaska ghost 
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The Aleutin Rasputin ~ 


Gregory Rasputin, the fantastic monk 
whose evil influence was partly responsi- 
ble for the downfall of the Russian mon- 
archy, supposedly died on the night of 
Dec. 17, 1916--shot to death at a banquet 
in the Yussupoff Palace in St. Petersbur 
by Prince Yussupoff and friends. But last 
week, according to a story spun during 
the long Arctic night and reported by the 
United Press, Rasputin walked again—on 
Alaskan earth. 

Nearly 150 years ago, Anchorage 
sages related, a Russian priest, Father 
Herman, arrived in Alaska from Moscow, 
He soon died-and was buried on desolate, 
windswept Spruce Island, near Kodiak, 
Ever after, Greek Orthodox monks have 
guarded his tomb. In 1919 a monk named 
Gerasim Schmalz arrived in Kodiak and 
took over the caretaker duty. 

Few Aleuts or Yankee Alaskans ever 
saw Schmalz, but those who did reported 
that he was a large and aging man, whose § 
piercing eyes shone out from a mat of 
tangled hair and beard. Finally a United 
States marshal visited and photographed 
the recluse. He said afterward that 
Schmalz admitted he had known Rasputin 
at school in Russia. When an Alaskan 
artist touched up the monk’s snapshot, 
superimposing church vestments, local 
Russians declared it the image of Raspv- 
tin. Schmalz—or Schmalz-Rasputin—angry 
and uncommunicative, packed up the 
altar cloths he embroiders as a hobby and 
moved to the uninhabited end of Spruce 
Island. Kodiak islanders, who love a 
good story, went on believing they had 
Rasputin as a neighbor. 


on 


China’s Truce Teams 


The Chinese at first referred to Gen- 
eral of the Army Marshall as “Resting 
Horse,” the true meaning of their pho- 
netic approximation \of his name, “Ma 
Shieh Erh.” But soon none knew better 
than the Chinese themselves that “Rest- 
ing Horse” improperly described Presi- 
dent Truman’s special Ambassador, who 
quickly became the most popular Ameri- 
can in China. A newspaper’s title, “God 
of Peace,” portrayed better his place 
among people for whom he wrought a 
seeming miracle. 

Marshall’s miracle was the negotia- 
tion of a truce between Communist and 
Nationalist armies after eighteen years of 
civil war. Last week China tried dili- 

ently to make the truce work. Both sides 

ung out the inevitable charges of vio- 
lation, as scattered battles continu 
beyond the deadline. But the complex 
machinery created to deal with such 
violations began to function. 

Communist, Nationalist, and American 
staffs flew to Peiping—some of them in 


Marshall's personal plane—to establish 


executive headquarters at the Rockefeller- 
endowed Peiping Medical Center. They 
i to trouble spots the first of 
eight “truce teams,” each comprising 
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New wonders 


OF TOMORROW 


of speech | and writing a 


COMMUNICATIONS. 





by Men Who Plan Beyond Tomorrow 


A personal radio-phone to connect you 
with almost anyone as you walk or drive. 
A dictating machine to type your letters 
as you talk into it. Coin-drop, change- 


corners to “accept” your handwritten 






telegram, send it as is. A telephone re- 
corder attachment to take messages when 
vou’re out. All these by men who plan 


making facsimile machines on street beyond tomorrow! 
* * & 


One discovery you'll want to communicate personally — 
the interestingly different flavor of Seagram’s V.O. Can- 
adian. Very light, very clean—above all, very different 
tasting. The result of blending Canada’s finest aged whis- 
kies (none younger than 6 years). Your taste will tell you 
this truth—Seagram’s V.O. is the lightest whisky ever. 
Discover that difference tonight, you’ll tell your friends 
tomorrow! 


Six Years Old—86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 
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CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND ....OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 
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A flat NO isn't always final..... 


Keep drinks 
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..- but a flat drink is really the end! 






Drinks mixed with Canada Dry Water or Ginger Ale are at the 
prime of life ...stay that way to the last sip. That’s because “Pin- 
Point Carbonation” insures drink-long zip and zest. Both of these 
sparkling good mixers are made to exclusive formulae—scientifi- 
cally controlled. Canada Dry Water points up the flavor of any tall 
drink. Canada Dry Ginger Ale lends the delicate flavor of pure 
Jamaica ginger. 

Add to this the purity and uniformity that have made the name 
Canada Dry world famous, and you can see why these superb 
mixers are preferred at fine bars everywhere. See, too, tlie wisdom 
of always using Canada Dry Water and Ginger Ale...in prefer- 
ence to mere “drink diluters. i 


Four other fine mixers 


Tom Collins Mixer... available in limited quantities. @ 





Hi-Spot... fresh tasting—a new high in refreshment. 
Quinine Water... will be back for delicious gin and tonics. id 
Spur... the quality cola for a perfect Cuba Libre. 
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eight Americans and both Nationalist and 
Communist Chinese, 
American colonel. Each team tour 
its sector by jeep, to deliver the cease- 
fire order to isolated units, mediate local 
conflicts, and maintain’. communication 
with executive headquarters. 


Por 


Brigadier in Retreat 


Australian trade unions fear no man, 
not even the friend of royalty. Last week, 
before a British brigadier in Canberra 
learned that unpleasant fact, his row 
with a former valet had given Henry, 
Duke of Gloucester, his first real head- 
ache since taking up office as Governor 
General of Australia in 1944. The trou- 
ble arose from romance, upstairs and 
downstairs, at Yarralumla, the converted 
ranch house that serves as Australia’s 
government house. 

Last October, Brig. Derek Schreiber, 
the duke’s chief of staff, married Vis- 
countess Clive, the duchess’s first lady 
in waiting. To Australian society it was 
the nuptial event of the year. But to 
Emest Cyril Fields, Schreiber’s valet- 
chauffeur and husband of the duke’s 
cook, the marriage meant work for two 
instead of one. When Schreiber refused 
his request for $11 more a week, the 
valet quit. : 

When Fields moved on to the Hotel 
Kingston as bar man, he paid his wife 
regular visits at Yarralumla—until a guard 
told him that Schreiber had ordered his 
arrest when he next appeared on the 
grounds. “I was in duty bound to leave 
the royal household,” Mrs. Fields said, 
“and went direct to the duchess, who 
kindly permitted me to dispense with 
the usual three months’ notice.” A job 
as cook as well as a husband and home 
awaited Mrs. Fields at the Kingston. 

Then last week Fields reported to his 
union secretary that the Kingston man- 
ager had fired him and told Mrs. Fields 
he had no job for her. But when Schrei- 
ber left for England next April, the man- 
ager added, the Fields would be wel- 
comed back. The orders, he said, came 
from the brigadier, via a Sydney Brewery, 
Toohey’s, that controls the hotel. 7 

The Canberra Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil promptly blacklisted the Schreibers. 
Gardeners abandoned the Schreiber 
lawns; the baker and milkman passed the 
house by. Grocery and shop clerks were 
ordered to ignore any Schreiber orders; 
garage hands were forbidden to touch 
the Schreiber cars. Unless the Kingston 
promptly reinstated Fields, the council 
threatened to blacklist all three Toohey 
hotels in Canberra, pull out their staffs, 
and cut off liquor sales. 

The duke rushed back from a vacation 
with his mea | in Tasmania. Schreiber 
flatly denied all the charges made against 
him. Almost immediately thereafter, the 
Hotel Kingston promised to reinstate 
Fields. The Trades and Labor Council 
lifted the ban on the Schreibers and life 
_Teturned to normal in Canberra. 
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Sarawak Giveaway 


One of the world’s most fascinating 
political anomalies appeared scheduled 
last week to vanish. In London, Sir 
Charles Vyner Brooke, 71-year-old white 
Rajah of Sarawak, was said to be con- 
sidering deeding to the British crown the 
50,000 square-mile chunk of Borneo. jun- 
gle his granduncle acquired in. 1841. Be- 
fore the war the rajah’s fabulous domain 
(it has oil, rubber, coal, gold, and dia- 
monds) was one of the best-governed 
colonial regions in the world. Now that 
it has been liberated from the Japanese, 
the rajah has apparently failed to find 
any male descendant both willing and 
able enough to succeed him. 


Steal 


Tokyo Death House 


From General of the Army MacAr- 
thur’s headquarters last week came an- 
other of the lists dreaded by Japs who 
once occupied high places. This one 
named about 100 more war criminals, 
seven of them generals. Meanwhile, 
preparations were completed for the 
opening of the trials of the leading war 
criminals already arrested. Apparently 
they will be tried by a six-man court 
composed of representatives of the United 
States, Britain, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and China. Neither Russia, 
France, nor the Netherlands applied to 
make nominations to the court before 
the deadline, Jan. 15. 

Get Up, Tojo: Most of the Japanese 
war criminals are being held at Sugamo 
Prison, a group of modern white build- 


‘ings located in desolate, bomb-gutted 


North Tokyo. In the daily newspaper 
Asahi last week, one-Lt. Norio Otaki, 
who was released recently from Sugamo, 


Associated Press 
The Rajah of Sarawak (here with wife and three daughters) hasn’t a suitable male 
descendant to carry on the succession 


described how the prisoners there live: 

“At 6 a.m. a guard opens the cell 
doors, shouting: “Hey, Tojo, get up.’ All 
ranks from general to second lieutenant 
fall in with brooms and clean the cells. 
Breakfast follows calisthenics. There is no 
rank preference in food queues. Prince 
Nashimoto, the emperor’s cousin, alone is 
spared the trouble of cleaning his room 
and washing kitchen utensils. 

“Prisoners—who are either alone in 
small cells or live two to six together in 
larger ones—are ready to play cards and 
checkers. Gen. Kenji Doihara was found 
practicing Zen (Yoga breathing exercises). 
Former Justice Minister Hiromasa Mat- 
suzaka, under whose regime Sugamo was 
built, once declared: ‘If I’d known one 
day I'd be in this prison, I’d have con- 
structed a more comfortable one’.” 

Al Newman, NEWSWEEK correspond- 
ent, also visited Sugamo last week. He 
reported: Through the iron doors of the 
rear administration building, Col. Rob- 
ert M. Hardy of Yakima, Wash., took 
me into_a transverse corridor connecting 
the three main three-story cell blocks 
which house all the Japs. There is no con- 
stant individual watch as at Nuremberg, 
but through peep holes in the cell doors 
the guards make frequent checkups. Peer- 
ing through into one of the cells, I noted - 
no cot. A straw mat on the floor took its 
place as in the Jap home. 

Prince of Privilege: I asked why 
Nashimoto did not have to do his own 
work. Hardy replied: “Why, that’s the 
prince in there. His two small-fry cell 


mates do it for him voluntarily, and why 
should we interfere? He’s never even 
had to wipe his own nose before in his 
life. Every time he moves they bump 
their heads against the floor. 

Through a slit in the frosted I 
watched a plumpish, white-haired man 


Wy 
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STEEL SNOWFLAKES 





Like snowflakes of steel are the designs for 
wire ropes worked out by engineers for the 
big and little jobs wire rope has to do in 
this mechanical world. Nature’s crystal- 
lization produces some beautifully sym- 
metrical, though ephemeral, patterns. No 
less beautiful and symmetrical, but quite 
the opposite of ephemeral, are the patterns 
of steel wires and strands designed by wire 








6 x 19 Seale Patent 


6 «19 Type U 
rope makers to produce the steel ropes, 
cables and lines which haul, lift, pull, 
drag and swing.the world’s heavy burdens 
that used to be loaded on the backs of 
men and beasts. The drawings of a few 
of the scores of designs for wire rope indi- 
cate how individual wires are wound into 
strands and strands into ropes by J&L. 
The top pictures illustrate “6 x 7” and 
“6 x 8’’wire ropes (six strands of seven 
and eight wires each). The lower drawings 
are 6 x 1g’s in two designs. 
TODAY'S WIRE ROPE enables man to bring 
out the hitherto inaccessible treasures of our 
natural resources from the forests, from 
deep underground, from the bottom of 
the seas and from mountain valleys. 
Wire rope engineers and operating men 
of J&L are constantly going into the field 
with oil men, mining men, logging and 
lumbermen, excavating men, marine men, 
making suggestions in the selection and 
use of J&L ‘Precisionbilt” and ‘‘Perma- 
set” wire ropes. Why not call upon their 
experience in your wire rope problems? 
AMONG THE SMALLEST WIRE ROPES ever 
made are those developed by J&L Wire 
Rope Division for cords of rubber tires de- 
signed for the speeds and heats of the 
super-highways of today and tomorrow. 
Don't jerk loads off ground if you 
wish your wire rope to give you long 
service. Sudden stresses often go beyond 
the rope’s safety factor. This advice and 
many other good suggestions on the care 
of ropes is found in ““WIRE ROPE,” 
an illustrated book to be had by writing, 
on business letterhead, to Publicity Mana- 
ger, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL CORPORATION Jat 


LIGHTER, STRONGER, CONTROLLED QUALITY STEELS 
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in a black kimono reading through thick- 
lensed spectacles from a manuscript held 
three inches from his nose. He faced into 
a corner. Two characters who wore ex- 
pressions of men suddenly locked into a 
small room with God himself crouched 
meekly in the opposite corner. 

Just then the colonel’s voice boomed: 
“Good afternoon, General.” A guard fol- 
lowing a small stooped figure with a 
bowed, grizzled, close-cropped head 
stepped ahead and unlocked the door of 
the cell next to the prince’s. “That’s 
Tojo,” whispered Hardy, “he’s just been 
out for interrogation.” Dejectedly Tojo 
shambled into his cell. He wore brown 
jodhpurs and a gray tweed jacket. He did 
not answer the colonel’s greeting. Tojo’s 
great diversion is polishing brass. He 
loves to shine wneil aa usually has to 
change his clothes before going for 
interrogations. 

The Ready Ropes: The death house 
itself, a small pagoda-like structure of 
white concrete, occupies a walled-in cor- 
ner of the grounds. The layout of the tiny 
building permits about twenty witnesses 
to see not only the springing of the trap, 
but also the jack-knife jerks of victims 
in the death throes below the scaffold. 
As death houses go, it is de luxe. 

Noticing two stout manila ropes 
weighted with heavy rocks dangling from 
the roof of the main building, I asked the 
colonel what they were for. “Don’t you 
know?” he asked, and a curious expres- 
sion crossed his face. “They have to be 
stretched and loosened up, you know. 


- We aren't certain yet whether we're go- 


ing to have to use them, but if we do we 
aim to have ‘em ready.” 


Pa 


Korea: Fie on Trustees 


The liberators of Korea met officially 
for the first time last week. A nine-car 
train, complete with parlor car and two 
Pullmans, carried a- Red Army colonel 
general named Terenti Stikoff and a 73- 
man Soviet delegation to Seoul. Their 
purpose: to confer on coordinating the 
American-Russian administration of Ko- 
rea with Lt. Gen. John R. Hodge, com- 
manding American occupation forces in 
Korea, and Maj. Gen. A. V. Arnold, head 
of the American commission. 

The conference opened in deep 
secrecy. General Stikoff gratuitously an- 
nounced before he had even seen a 
reporter that he “did not wish to be 
annoyed by the United States press.” 
However, the first items to be taken up 
apparently concerned food, prices, com- 
munications, and fuel. After that came 
the knottier problem of forming a pro- 
visional government to administer Korea 
during the American-Russian-British- 
Chinese trusteeship proposed at the Mos- 
cow Foreign Ministers Conference. 

This original trusteeship proposal had 
caused riots in Seoul. Now Koreans took 
to the streets again to voice their dis- 


“ete Gangs of hoodlums roamed the - 


road paved streets of the modern busi- 
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ness section and the squalid Oriental 
alleys of the outlying suburbs. They 
fought among themselves and police were 
forced to rush one group concentrated in 
a building behind General Hodge’s house. 
The toll: two killed and seven injured. 


ee 


East Indies: A Thread Snaps 


“I am glad I am not van Mook,” said 
Premier Sutan Sjahrir of the Nationalist 
Indies Government last week. Hubertus 
van Mook probably agreed. 

With dissatisfied Dutch behind him 
and rebellious Indonesians before him, 
the stolid, hard-working Acting Governor 
General of the Netherlands Indies left 
Holland for Batavia last week. He 


thought he was taking back new pro-. 


posals for settling four months of strife 
in Java. Although they fell short of the 
Indonesian demand for Merdeka (free- 
dom), they at least constitutéd a_ basis 
for negotiation with Sjahrir’s self-pro- 
claimed Indonesian republic. 

Somewhere on the way to Batavia, 
however, van Mook’s fine thread of medi- 
ation was snapped. ‘Many Dutchmen 
looked upon him as a dangerous radical. 
The Netherlands Parliament thus voted, 
49-30, to send an investigation commit- 
tee to the Indies. Its act virtually nulli- 
fied any agreement. van Mook might 
make with the Indonesians. ~ 

“Who is to be regarded as possessin 
authority?” Sjahrir asked as he await 
the proposals in Batavia. As a last resort, 
Sjahrir sought to place his nationalist 
cause before the already cause-harried 
United Nations Organization. The British, 
whose occupation troops have borne the 
brunt of the fighting, now announced 


-they would send Sir Archibald Clark 


Kerr, their able envoy to Moscow, to the 
Indies as a “Special Ambassador.” 


i 


Houseman 


The odd things the Japs do with the 
English language have provided the 
American occupation forces with a source 
of continual amusement. Last week, how- 
ever, they ce to amuse several Red 
Cross girls who have a private house in 
Yokohama with a Japanese _ butler. 
George, the butler, who served as a stew- 
ard on passenger liners before the war, 
had insisted on calling all visitors “pas- 
sengers.” The doorbell would ring; 
George would answer it, climb the stairs 
quietly, and announce: “Miss so-and-so, 
you have three passengers.” 

Finally one girl spent a half hour 
coaching him over and over: “Not pas- 
sengers, George, callers, or visitors, or 
company.” That evening the doorbell 
rang. George answered it and trotted up 
the stairs to announce two male guests. 


_ Proud of his newly acquired knowledge, 


and_anxious to show off before company, 
George poised at the top of the stairs 
and bellowed: “Miss Smith—you have 
two customers.” 














Not the finding of shoes 


_ But the breaking em in , 
Was the problem that bothered | 
Poor Oscar M¢Fuinn... 


So as footsore Oscar plods onward in pain— 
With torturing arches—he’s wracking his brain 


“There must be a way", he is saying, then sees 
Some Wright Arch Preservers agleam on their trees: 


New style and old comfort now thrill O. McFinn 
™ —no Wright Arch Preservers e’er need breaking in. 


That's right!—you don’t have to break them in, and they 
never break you in! They stay as designed—to let your feet 
walk as Nature intended—easily, youthfully, and with- 
out fatigue. 1f you’ve been having trouble with your feet, 
switch to Arch Preservers and you'll see why active men 
in every walk of life wear them. You'll find Arch 
Preserver Shops listed in the classified phone book. 
And write for our booklet. Dept. N-2, E. T. Wright & 
Company, Inc., Rockland, Mass. 


For Women, Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. For Boys, Gerberiche 
Payne, Mt. Joy, Pa. In Canada, for Men, Scott-McHale, London, Ont. 
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Army Strives to Hold Together 


In Face of ‘Get-Us-Home’ Plea 


Job Abroad Is Jeopardized 
by Release Plan and Possibility 
of Draft Law Termination 


The United States lavished praise on 
General of the Army Eisenhower when 
he returned to Washington last spring. 
One million spectators roared a “well 
done” as his car drove ey | the capital’s 
broad avenues. “If what I have seen to- 
day expresses the heart of America, I 
have no fear for the future of my sol- 
diers,” he told cheering senators and rep- 
resentatives. But on Jan. 16 in a back 
room of the Library of Congress the mili- 
tary leader faced a stern Congressional 
committee whose members did not cheer. 
Eisenhower testified on the demobiliza- 
tion of his soldiers. He gave straight 
answers on a confusing situation. 


The 45-Point Promise: “A very hu- 
man desire to get soldiers home in a hurry 
has clashed with the Army’s manpower 
needs to do the job . . . assigned to us,” 
he said. “It is a big job . . . I believe the 
thing needed now is the fullest clarifica- 
tion.” Five million men had been dis- 
charged from the Army since V-J Day. 
Eighty per cent of these were overseas 
veterans. If this speedy rate were kept up 
until April, the once powerful United 


. States would literally “run out of Army.” 


And then the general explained what 
the occupation forces are doing overseas. 
In Germany they are policing 60,000 
square miles, destroying 3,000 Nazi mili- 
tary installations, distributing supplies, 
and caring for displaced persons. By July 
1, it will be possible to reduce Army per- 
sonnel in Europe to about 335,000 men 
and officers. In the Pacific theater, Eisen; 
hower declared, the present force of 865,- 


* 000 men will be reduced to about 375,- 


000 by July 1. 

Next the pee made a definite prom- 
ise, repeated on Jan. 18 in a worldwide 
broadcast to GI’s who have demanded 
definite dates for their discharge: By 
April 30 all enlisted men, except volun- 
teers, with 45 points as of Sept. 2, 1945, 
or with 30 months’ service, will be out of 
the Army or homeward bound. By June 
80, the 40-point men and those having 
24 months of service will get out. 

The Dry Bottom: The Army’s tough- 
est problem is getting new replacements 
(NEwswEEK, Jan. 7). The manpower 
well is nearly empty. The voluntary en- 
listment program is barely holding its 
own at 130,000 men a month. This Agure 
will crash if the Selective Service Act is 


allowed to expire on May 15 because that 
will reduce the pressure on youngsters 


who are trying to beat compulsory mili- - 


tary service by volunteering. The draft 
brought only 21,000 men into the Army 
during December as compared with July, 
the last full month of the war, when Maj. 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Selective Service 
boss, delivered 88,000 men. 
On Jan. 18 Hershey explained to Con- 
ess that the sudden drop resulted -partly 
rom allowing young men to finish school- 
ing before drafting them. He recom- 
mended that the services lower physical 
standards, reinduct men who had less 
than eighteen months’ Army duty, and 
amend the draft law to provide for a 
fixed year and a half of service. Hershey 
bluntly warned that if Congress failed 
to take his suggestions, only 150,000 
men could be inducted by June 30. And 
on Jan. 21, President Truman in his mes- 


sage to Congress gave emphasis to Her- . 


shey’s grim outlook. He estimated that 
for national safety the United States 
must plan to have 2,000,000 men in the 
armed forces. If the men do not volun- 
teer, he said, they must be drafted. 


Significance 


There are two irreconcilable factors in 
the demobilization problem. It is impos- 





sible to reduce the Army’s strength quick- . 





Ike’s plea: Now is the time to replace hysteria with judgment 


ly and still keep a powerful force over. 
seas. Physical standards, according to 
both services, cannot be lowered. 

Congress at present favors letting the 
draft act die on May 15 and, if a vote 
were taken now, might turn down the 
Administration’s requested compulsory. 
military-training bill. Because of this, 
many see a danger that unless public 
opinion forces a change, the United 
States Army, which played such a major 
role in the winning of the victory, will 
be left too weak to preserve it. 


a 


‘Thanks, Mr. Bradley 


GI's don’t like: to talk to brass—too 
much sirring and spine stiffening. The 
memory lingers even when the Gl 
changes to civvies. So last week Gen. 
Omar N. Bradley, Veterans Administra- 
tor, removed this source of irritation from 
his growing clientele of ex-servicemen. 
He prohibited the use of military titles on 
doors and nameplates. and in correspond- 
ence. Henceforth, veterans will confide 


their problems to someone named Mr, - 


instead of Colonel, Jones. 


Qa 


Berlin: The Freshest Yanks 
Make the Loudest Gripes 


James P. O'Donnell, NEwsweE«x cor- 
respondent in Berlin, wirelessed the fol- 
lowing observations of United States oc- 
cupation troops: : 


In official circles in Berlin this week 
there is one all-absorbing topic of cor 
versation, the American soldier—“O what 
can ail thee, knight at arms?” When 
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The handshake that saved over $35,000 a year 


One day, some months ago, an executive of a factorye 
employing several thousand people called in the rep- 
‘resentative of The National Cash Register Company. 
It was not their first meeting, they had been working 
together for some time on recommendations for han- 
dling the factory’s payroll and labor distribution 
records. . 

“We have decided to follow your recommendations 
for our new industrial accounting system,” the execu- 
tive said. Then he shook hands with the National 
- Tepresentative. 

Today, figures show that the decision sealed by that 
handshake saved the executive’s company over $35,000 
in one year. That was far more than the complete cost 
of the equipment. In any manufacturing plant this 
amount would be the equivalent of the net profit on a 


substantial volume of sales. 

Evidence of how well National products have helped 
to reduce costs and increase profits can be seen 
wherever money is handled or records kept. For man- 
ufacturers, banks, hotels, retailers and many others, 
National Accounting Machines have opened the way 
not only to important savings but to greatly improved 
results in general. And in the field of retailing, from 
the largest store to the smallest, National Cash Regis- 
ters provide the accepted method of recording trans- 
actions and controlling store operation. 

The size or nature of your business does not matter. 
Your National representative will be glad to help 
you with any problem you may have. The National 


‘Cash Register Co., Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in prin- 


cipal cities. 


Making business easier for the American Businessman... 












WEARERS 


“MY BRIDGE HAS 
STARTED TO HURT ME...” 


y _ ....YES, BRUSHING HAS 
¥ DAMAGED IT. YOU SHOULD SOAK 
IT IN POLIDENT INSTEAD” 





LAY SAFE! Why risk damaging your 

denture by brushing? Why risk sore 
gums through injuring the delicate fit of 
your denture? Avoid expensive replacement 
and repair. Keep your denture comfortable, 
efficient, and clean—without brushing! 


Soak it daily, 15 minutes or longer, in 
Polident ... recommended by more dentists 
than any other denture cleanser. 


Without brushing, daily use of Polident 
safely keeps your bridge or plate free of 
odorous food and film—helps maintain its 
original natural appearance. 


Polident soaks into tiny corners brushing 
never seems to reach ... and costs only 
1¢ a day. At all drug counters; 30¢, 60¢. 


DENTAL BRIDGE 


- into a politica 








Play Safe—Soak Dentures 
in Polident Daily 






It’s Easy! It’s Quick! wo BRUSHiy, 
Soak your plate or 

bridge in Polident : 

fifteen minutes or mT. 

longer, rinse, and “ee 

it’s ready to use. G35 Covet 








-POLIDENT- 


USE DAILY TO KEEP PLATES, 
BRIDGES CLEAN...ODOR-FREE ! 
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American officers in Allied huddles refer 
to the occupation in terms of ten years 
or so, they get a quizzical “Are you kid- 
ding?” 
Russians. For everybody knows the Amer- 
ican soldier wants home. So do the troops 
of other occupational powers, but. the 
American se # has been transformed 
potential of such intensity 
that it forces four-star generals to come 
down into open forums and plead with 
their troops. 

The GI’s discontent is mental, not 
physical. His living conditions over here 
range from comfortable to palatial. A few 
commanding officers may not have taken 
care of their men as handsomely as oth- 
ers, but on the whole, to use the men’s 
own phrase, “they’re not hurting for 
much.” As for working conditions, all 
the menial tasks have been slipped off 
onto the Krauts. The latrine orderlies, 
KP’s, and in some cases even the guards 
are either German prisoners of war, Ger- 
man civilians, or displaced persons. The 
GI who complains about overwork must 
be counting those long, arduous hours ‘in 
the black market. It’s rough to walk 
miles from a post exchange to the Tier- 
garten, just to pick up $150 for a carton 
of cigarettes. ; 

No one will deny that officer-enlisted 
men relationships have smacked a bit of 
the caste system. But at this moment com- 
plaints against “chicken” are less justi- 
fied than ever. The old lure of bucking 
for promotion is gone. The best officers 
over here are doing all they can to get 
men with enough points home, and to 
make life as tolerable as possible for those 
who must remain. The inferior officers, 
who used to do most of the herd-riding, 
now just ignore their men. And the occa- 
sional complaint about officers driving 
along the Autobahn with their frauleins 
and refusing to pick up a GI, is a symp- 
tom, not the cause, of the soldier’s misery. 
It’s just that now, forglove or money, he 
wants no part of the Army. 

Show Me the Way: At the Titania 
Palast, the enlisted men’s night club in 
Berlin, two privates moan over their beer. 
“Tve been sweating it out eighteen 
months, pal,” one gripes. “How long have 
you been here?” “Six weeks,” is the reply. 
“Then what are you complaining about?” 
the first private asks. “Look, brother. I 
just left the States. I’m the guy that really 
knows what he’s missing.” 

American officers and men who have 
served both during the war and as occu- 
pation troops admit the urgent necessity 
of maintaining troops in our zone for 
years to come. But they argue that the 
presence of one crack_division is worth 
more than half a million service troops 
milling about. And you don’t get crack 
divisions, they point out, or sharp sol- 
diers in cetime unless they: really 


- want to soldier. But until the Army is re- 


lieved of the pesky job of military gov- 
ernment, which should be turned over 
to trained civilian experts, it can’t get 
back to the full-time job,ef being an 
Army again. 


from the British, French, and ~ 


European 
K-9s will stay in the Army 


K-9 Commandan , 


On the parade ground at Fort Robin- 
son, Neb., ten platoons of Army war dogs 
were drawn up for graduation cere 
monies last Aug. 18—four days after "| 
Day. For thirteen weeks each dog ha 
been schooled with his GI trainer. Until 
V-J Day they had been scheduled for 
combat duty as scouting dogs. The com- 
manding officer of the post stepped to a 
microphone and in a stirring voice said: 
“Betsy Ross was the mother of the Ameri- 
can flag. I now introduce Mrs. Milton 


Erlanger, mother of United States Army 


K-9s.” Mrs. Erlanger, civilian adviser to 
the K-9 Corps, said it was the most un- 
usual introduction of her career. 

The Army’s K-9 Corps had done a 


bang-up war job and small, blond Alene | 


Erlanger was chiefly responsible for its 
success. Nationally famous as a trainer 
and shower of dogs, she began her work 
for the Army in 1942. She wrote the wat 
dog training manual and through 

for Defense, Inc., which she found 
kept the corps supplied with recruits 
Under her supervision, five reception 
training centers were established. 

At the centers, dogs given by civilians 
were trained for sentry, .messenger, 
scouting duty. No dog was offici 
trained for attack; their military sch 
ing was based on obedience through at- 
tachment for a GI handler. During the 
last year of the war some $42,000 was 
spent for dogs and equipment; their food 
bill amounted to $154,000. They saw 
combat in every theater, wherever large 
scale mechanized operations were ime 


possible. Jap intelligence officers ques | 


tioned after V-J Day said that American 
scouting dogs, which with their handlers 
moved ahead of reconnaissance platoons, 
prevented any successful ambush of 
either Saipan or Okinawa. . 

With the end of the war, Mrs. Er 
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Janger thought her Army work finished. 
But the Army decided differently. On 
Jan. 19 she revealed to NEwsweEEK that 
the Army contemplates maintaining a 
permanent K-9 division. Four hundred 
German shepherds will form the nucleus 
of the new corps. They will train at Front 
Royal, Va., and each animal and handler 
will be under instruction for a much 
longer period than was possible during 
the war. - 





Po 


Trial for the Colonel 


Eight United States Army enlisted men 
and two lieutenants sat every day in the 
Gefendants’ box during the Lichfield 
brutality trial in London. But also on trial, 
in the minds of the observers, was Col. 
ames A. Kilian, former commander of 
the ill-famed military ‘prison. In the “GI 
concentration camp” one prisoner alleged- 
ly died of a beating administered by a 

ard. Other American soldiers were 

reed to scrub barracks with tooth 
brushes, sleep on wet floors, and live on 
bread and water. 

Kilian’s name came up frequently dur- 
ing the cross-examination of defense wit- 
nesses. The provost marshal at the Lich- 
field camp, Maj. Richard E. Lobuono, 
nervously admitted that Kilian had 
threatened his life and asked for court 
protection from his former commanding 
oficer (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 7). Six days 
later Maj. Herbert W. Bluhm, ex-post 
inspector at Lichfield, took the witness 
stand. He described meeting Kilian 
before he appeared in court. Bluhm said 
they discussed the devaluation of the 
franc and, incidentally, the trial. But, 
the major asserted in a voice hoarse from 
a cold: “I know without anybody telling 
me to take some precautions.” 

On Jan. 15, following an allegation by 





Acme 


Kilian: He'll have his turn at trial 


























AVital 
Message 


About Your 


Insurance! 


Unless you have increased recently the 
amount of insurance you carry on your property 
and its contents, you are probably under-insured, 
and in case of loss, you may have to bear part 
of that loss yourself. 





Since 1939 building and replacement costs 
have risen throughout the country on an average 
of 45%. If your insurance policies have not been 
reviewed in the past few months by a capable 
insurance agent or broker, do something about 
it at once! 7 


The America Fore agent will be glad to 
assist you in determining the amount of insur- 
ance you need to cover today’s. values. Get in 
touch with him! 














America fore’ 


* INSURANCE GROUP ~ 
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The tardy superfish: An experimental Nazi sub which might have changed the course of the war 


Carroll that Kilian had instructed wit- 
nesses in their testimony, the court 
ordered five charges preferred against the 
colonel. These were perjury, subornation, 
conspiracy, intimidation of witnesses, and 
dereliction of duty. To keep him from 
further contact with witnesses, Kilian was 
removed to Southampton. Meanwhile, 
the trial of the original ten defendants 
continued. 

Back on the witness stand, Major 
Lobuono reported that when a guard 
shot an escaping prisoner in the leg, 
Kilian remarked: “Make the guard a ser- 
geant.” A former prisoner testified that Lt. 
Leonard W..Ennis warned prisoners in his 
charge: “I’m psychoneurotic.” One de- 
fendant, Lt. Granville Cubage, said the 
depot was brutalized after the arrival of 
Ennis, whose toughness Kilian approved. 


on 


Fiasco Rapido | 

South of Cassino, Italy, in January 
1944 the narrow Rapido River flowed 
swiftly and impassably between the Ger- 
man and Allied lines. A powerful enemy 
force held all the high ground. Artillery 
fire covered the south bank where the 
86th (Texas) Division lay entrenched. 
Against the advice of divisional officers, 
Gen. Mark Clark, Fifth Arty comman- 
der, ordered the division to force a cross- 
ing at any cost. The cost was nearly 8,000 
men killed, wounded, and captured in 
two “decisively unsuccessful” attempts to 
keep a precarious toehold on the heavily 
mined north bank. 

This Jan. 19, on the eve of the second 
anniversary of the Rapido River action, 
veterans of the 36th Division held a re- 


union in Brownwood, Texas. Calling the 


operation “one of the colossal blunders” 

the war, they resolved to “petition 
Congress-. . . to investigate the Rapido 
River fiasco and take the necessary steps 
to correct a military system that will per- 
mit an inefficient and inexperienced offi- 
cer such as Gen. Mark W. Clark . . . to de- 
stroy the young manhood of this country.” 

In Washington, the War Department 
said the lost men “did not die in vain.” 
The costly operation had diverted the Ger- 
mans from the Anzio beachhead landing 
which came on the moming of Jan. 22. 


Germany’s Fastest Fish 


Since the first Unterseebooten, the 
Germans have excelled in submarine de- 
sign and construction. Their newest mod- 
el—tested as late as June 1945—is now 
under exhaustive study by American sub- 
marine engineers. Had this radically new 
undersea craft been developed before the 
end of the war, Navy men believe, it 
might not only have changed the course 
of submarine strategy but of the war 
itself. ; 

For Type XXVI, as it is called, runs at 
25 knots submerged. This exceeds the 
speed of most tr rts and even of 
many subchasers. And it has two to three 
times the underwater cruising speed of 
other submersibles. The unprecedented 

rformance is achieved -by steam-tur- 

ine propulsion, never before used in 
submarines. Hydrogen peroxide and Die- 
sel oil are the fuels. The ingenious com- 
plete-cycle engine makes it unnecessary 
to ace to recharge the storage bat- 
teries. 

In designing their mechanical fish the 
Germans so maximum streamlining. 
Their test model was small—about 300 
tons—and had only forward torpedo 





Joe gets the death sentence 


tubes. Its slim hull terminated in a knife- 
sharp prow and a pointed tail with both 
upper and lower rudders, another in- 
novation. A low — rose from 
the deck like the bubble canopy of a 
fighter plane. 

But important as Type XXVI is in sub- 
marine development, its limitations weak- 
en its challenge to. orthodox submersibles. 
Designed to attack large convoys, it has 
a short range. Navy men consider it a 
“one-shot” weapon. In addition, it uses 
more than twenty times the fuel con- 
sumed by a regular submarine. Neverthe- 
less, the Navy's blueprints of tomorrow’s 
undersea craft may embody ‘its stream- 
lined conning tower and a more highly 
developed complete-cycle engine. 


Joe Hicswa and the Japs 

On the night of Nov. 24, Pfc. Joe 
Hicswa and some of his 98th Division 
buddies in Japan went on a farewell 
binge. Joe had just -reenlisted in the 
Regular Army, and was due to sail home 
the next day for a furlough. 

According to witnesses at his subse- 
quent court-martial, he drank some beer, 
some whisky, and some Epon saké. 
Then, with a couple of friends he strolled 
in the park at the temple town of Nara 
near Osaka: Two Japanese men appeared 
and Joe was heard to say: “Let’s get ’em.” 
The two Japs died of stab w s. 

On Jan. 138 the 20-year-old soldier was 
convicted, after a four-day court-martial, 
of “premeditated, vicious, and unpro- 
voked” murder. Sentenced to death, he 
cheerfully wrote his uncle: “I have a room 
all to myself and, boy, I live like a king.” 

Only in a letter to his girl friend, Sonia 
Andreyk, of Clifton, N. J., did he admit 
his troubles. “Dear Sonia,” he wrote. “I 
am in the stockade. They think I mur- 
dered a couple of Japs . . . But they were 
stabbed to death. That leaves me out right 
there for I didn’t have a knife on me 
. . . I was planning on being home 

x Christmas and surprising you. But 
I guess I will have to wait for about 
20 or 30 years. Well, so long for a 
while. Keep your chin up and your 


gers ; 
In the frame house in Wallington, N. J., 
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FIGHT 
Infantile Paralysis 
JANUARY 14-31 
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THE BEER THAT MADE 
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_..LVot the harsh bitterness 
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Copyright 1046, Jos. Schlttx Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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When pleasure is the aim, Kentucky 

Tavern never misses. Truly the 

Aristocrat of Bonds, the quality of 

Kentucky Tavern has been the 
: obligation of one family whose ; 
i knowledge of fine whiskey making / 
has been a tradition for 75 years. | 

©1945 
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Glenmore Distilleries Company, 
- Incorporated 


Louisville, Kentucky 
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where Joe’s parents and six younger 
prothers and sisters live, the tinseled 
Christmas tree still stood, with unopened 
packages underneath marked “for Joe.” 
His mother ‘protested simply: “I don’t 
believe Joe would attack anyone.. He’s not 








that kind of boy.” Wallington mobilized - 


in mass meetings; aroused citizens of 
New Jersey and nine other states flooded 
President Truman with appeals for inter- 
cession. Last week the official report of 
the trial went for review to the theater 
commander, General of the Army Mac- 
Arthur. He will probably commute the 
sentence. ’ 
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No Mail Today 


During the past two months poor mail 
service has been added to the myriad 
woes of unhappy -servicemen far from 
home. Men have failed to get letters for 
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THE SERVICES 





weeks on end and life has looked awfully 
grim. In Frankfurt on Jan. 17, Col. S. G. 
Schwartz, chief of the Army postal serv- 
ice, put the blame on bad flying weather, 
a 70 per cent decrease in the Army’s 
postal staff because of redeployment, and 
poor transportation in Germany. 

The Army postal service headquarters 
in Washington agreed. Overseas mail is 
now running about 3,000,000 pieces a 
week as against 12,000,000 on V-E Day. 
But the Army now has to put up with 
many inexperienced mail handlers. An- 
other trouble is the speed at which rap- 
idly moving GI's change their APO num- 
bers. Some have had as many as three 
changes in two weeks. And only three 
weeks ago 100 large mail pouches were 
lost to troops in the Mediterranean the- 
ater as the result of air crashes. The 
toughest thing for GI’s to take is that 
postal authorities say the situation won't 
improve for some time. 
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Judging by the reports coming 
from official sources, the Navy is do- 


and postwar reorganization: It has re- 
tumed the Coast Guard to its peace- 
time status under the Treasury De- 
partment and has an excellent train- 
ing system in colleges throughout 
the country. It has also sub- 
mitted its plan to Congress 
indicating the number of 
craft it proposes to keep 
in the postwar Navy, the 
types of craft, and the op- 
erating conditions of the 
various types, whether in 
active, active reserve, or in- 
active status. . 

The Navy’s plan is not 
new. It is based on expe- 
rience and has much to rec- 
ommend it in efficiency and economy. 
Moreover, the crews required to fill the 
ships’ complements can‘be furnished 
under the volunteer system. When a 
ship long in active service needs an ex- 
tensive refit, it can be placed on inac- 
tive status and a similar craft with- 
drawn from the inactive pool and 
placed on active. duty. 

A similar plan was worked out after 
the last war for the destroyers left on 
our hands, of which we had many 
more than required for active service. 
The proof that the plan worked lies 
here. The fleet was able to operate on 
a peacetime training program, with 
some destroyers on a full complement, 

ers on a half-complement_ basis, 
and when the war just ended came 
along, we were able to draw on the in- 


one. 





The Navy-to-Be 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


ing an efficient job in house cleaning — 





active pool, send some of the old four- 
stackers to Britain, and use others to 
fill out our own war needs. 

Guided by the lessons learned in 
the last war, the Navy has started on 
its new fleet reorganization plan. The 
first steps in the program were (1) 
recognition that the carrier has now 
become the first-line craft 
while others form the sup- 
port group and (2) giving 
more of the top commands 
to airmen. The next was the 
abolition of the task force, a 
product of the unit fleet, 
which, though it has done 
splendid work, has now been 
superseded. 


The new organization 
calls for three fleets in the 
Pacific and three in the Atlantic, with a 
top commander in each ocean. The 
allocation of these six fleets and the 
bases from which they will operate are 
to be determined by the strategy which 
geography imposes. The character of 
the operations of each fleet is fixed by 
the purpose for which it was organized, 
and the area in which it operates. A 
seventh fleet, called at present the 
Twelfth Fleet, will be a somewhat in- 
dependent command. Its operating 
ground is in European waters. It will 
undoubtedly remain there as long as 
we have troops in Europe. 

If the entire organization is to re- 
main flexible, it will require an inter- 
change of ideas, an appraisal of train- 
ing and operational methods and the 
interchange of ships and personnel. 
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HE WRESTLED 


the wind...and won! 


4 man of many talents, Robert 
Fulton promoted canals with his able 
pen...painted portraits, excelled at 
drawing... invented new dredging 
devices, perfected a torpedo for under 
water warfare, built “diving boats’, 
and designed the Clermont... the 
steamboat which outmoded the wind, 
did much for the rising commerce 
of the rapidly expanding nation. 


Fulton wrote with crude quill 
pens. Now men have far finer 
writing tools...the Inkograph, 
precision-made, fast-acting, 
easy-flowing, with a 14kt solid 
gold ball-like point that writes 
with all the ease of a soft lead 
pencil on any quality paper... 
fits any style of writing, and 
is adapted to every hand. 


Reliable, sturdy, durable yet 
light, the Inkograph pleases the 
eye, has: the good-looks and 
superior workmanship usually 
associated with high priced 
pens, but costs only $2. 


At leading dealers. Inkograph on 
barrel and clip marks the genuine. 


Exclusive features... 


Suits any hand or style of writing... 
Writes.smoothly on any quality paper 
««.Withstands child’s roughest usage... 
Unequalled for clear carbon copies with 
original in ink. Point won’t bend or 
spread... Does lettering and ruling 
without smudge or blot...Gives years 
of unfailing service ...Fully guaranteed. 





Inkograph Co., Inc.,200 Hudson St., New York City13 
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Acme 
Meyer: His men murdered Canadians 


Reprieve of a Nazi 


During the bloody battles in the Caen- 
Falaise area of Normandy in June 1944, 
Maj. Gen. Kurt Meyer, 33, youngest divi- 
sional commander in the German Army, 
led a division of fanatical young Nazis. 
They fought so fiercely that only 120 
were left when the Canadian Army finally 
overran them. Meyer escaped, to be 
captured later by Americans. But at his 
headquarters the Canadians made a grisly 
find: the bodies of eighteen of their 
comrades, murdered after being taken 
prisoner. At least 30 other murdered 
Canadian prisoners were found elsewhere 
in the area. 

Last Dec. 28, at Aurich, Germany, 
Maj. Gen. Harry W. Foster, who com- 
manded the Canadians fighting Meyer’s 
men in Normandy, announced the verdict 
of Canada’s first war-criminal trial: Meyer, 
convicted on three charges of responsi- 
bility for the murder of the eighteen 
Canadians and acquitted on two charges 
of directly ordering the prisoners be shot, 
was sentenced to death. 

On Dec. 31 Meyer petitioned Maj. Gen. 
Chris Vokes, convener of the court and 
commander of Canadian occupation 
forces in Germany, for leniency. He said 
he had no fault to find with the sentence 
but asked for mitigation on behalf of his 
wife and five children. His wife, who told 
newsmen during the trial that Meyer was 
“a good family man,” also pleaded that 
he te spared. General Vokes and Ca- 
nadian military authorities in London re- 
jected the pleas. 

But last week, General Vokes com- 
muted the sentence to life imprisonment 
in a Canadian prison on the grounds that 
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“the confirming authority [Vokes] . . . 
considers Meyer’s degree of responsibili- 
ty not such as to warrant the extreme 
penalty.” He said that he “consulted” three 
others on the commutation: Lt. Gen. Guy 
Simonds, commander of the Canadian 
Army Overseas, Lt. Gen. J. C. Murchie, 
Chief of Staff at Canadian Military 
Headquarters in London, and John Es- 
cott Read, legal adviser to the Federal 
Department of External Affairs.” Ottawa 
military authorities insisted that Vokes 
was personally responsible under mili- 
tary procedure. 

The Outcry: Immediately, a storm of 
indignation broke throughout Canada. 
Protests came to Ottawa from parents of 
the murdered soldiers, from Canadian 
Legion branches, municipal councils, la- 
bor unions, and many other groups and 
individuals.) Demands were made that 
the government reimpose the death pen- 
alty. Editorials in most papers con- 
demned the commutation. The Montreal 
Gazette called it “a pitiful anticlimax” 
and suggested military authorities might 
have picked the wrong man for trial. 
The Toronto Globe and Mail said the 
procedure “holds the whole Canadian sys- 
tem of administration of justice up to ridi- 
cule before the world.” It suggested: If 
Meyer is guilty, he should be shot; if not 
guilty, he should be acquitted; if there 
is doubt, a new trial should be ordered. 

The Maple Leaf, Canadian Army news- 
paper, was one of the few to accept the 
commutation without protest: “Many sol- 
diers who have served in battle feel this 
last-minute reprieve is fair and just .. « 
Whatever Meyer’s nationality, he was a 
soldier and has been dealt with as a sol- 
dier.” General Foster, arriving in Mon- 
treal from overseas, commented: “I think 
it very unfair to a fellow like that to shut 
him up in a prison for the rest of his life. 
The best thing to do would be to shoot 
him.” General Vokes said he could not 
understand “what all the fuss is about 
. .. I did my duty as I saw it. . . How 
any fair-minded person who read the evi- 
dence could find any reasonable ground 
for protest is beyond me . . . My decision 
hinged on . . . the degree of guilt. Meyer 
was not directly responsible for the death 
of any prisoner . . . The punishment 
must fit the crime.” 

Meyer seemed to take this reprieve 
more calmly than anyone. He asked only: 
“When shall I be going to Canada?” On 

an. 16, he was flown to England and 
eld in Reading Prison, made famous by 
Oscar Wilde’s “The Ballad of Reading 
Gaol” and now No. 4 Canadian Military 
Prison. Eventually, he will probably be 
lodged in Portsmouth Penitentiary near 
Kingston, Ont., or Stony Mountain, near 
Winnipeg, Man. 





*Prime Minister Mackenzie King is also Secre 
of State for External Affairs. al _ 


‘he found the chorus printed in 





Besides the protests over the reprieve, 
Ottawa faced other perplexing questions; 
Will Meyer be eligible for release jn 
twenty years, as are other lifers? Will his 
family be permitted te come to Canada? 
Authorities believed legal barriers might 
be made for Meyer. 
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Moo Cows on Sunday 


Torontonians, who take a secret pride 
in their city being called “Toronto, the 
Good,” were shocked last week to leam 
that an editorial in The Observer, official 
organ of the United Church of Canada, 
rebuked an unnamed Toronto church for 
allowing its young people’s society at a 
Sunday-evening meeting to chant the 
following ditty to the tune of “Nobody’s 
Sweetheart”: 


I’m nobody's moo cow now, 

The bulls don’t react somehow; 
Sunken hips, fuzzy lips, 

My tail’s too short and I’m minus a quart... 
I’m nobody’s moo cow now, 

My bull's found another cow. 


Rev. A. J. Wilson, Observer editor, said 
the youn 
people’s society’s song sheet. His editori 
commented: “How a minister of the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ . . . can consent to this 
arnyard indecency at a religious service 
is beyond us . . . Once let the nose of 
the camel of secular songs get into the 
tent of meeting, and in a short while his 
whole gangling body is there, and the re- 
ligious songs are on the outside looking in.” 
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Acme 
Shelter the Homeless: Active and 
veteran Canadian service men and wom- 
en in Vancouver, B. C., last week pick- 
eted the old Hotel Vancouver, which 
the Canadian Pacific Railway planned to 
tear down. The federal’ government 
promptly promised to help finance con- 
version of the hotel's 600 rooms into 6 
hostel for veterans and their families. 
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Your product, when it is advertised in _ to the advertisements in it. Thus each Women 
Good Housekeeping, has two reputa- advertisement has greater conviction Sal 
tions to recommend it— yours and ours. here than it could have anywhere else. 


And ours is a valuable plus for yours. And there is no need to tell you that is eaten 
For the confidence women have in the _ the power of conviction is a major force noone—the produa) )) ° > siti 
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Haiti: Wait and See 


Life returned to normal in Port-au- 
Prince last week. Stores and business of- 
fices reopened; patrons flocked to the 
theaters, which had been closed for a 
week, to see United States-made movies. 
Nothing remained to remind observers of 
the violent disorders which had brought 
about the fall of President Elie Lescot. 

Simplification was, in fact, the theme 
of the new Haitian regime. There had 
been no organized political parties in the 
Caribbean republic, and the ten parties 
and 100 groups which sprang up in the 
wake of the revolution were unable to 
agree on the making of a new govern- 
ment. So the military triumvirate which 
seized power merely set up a Cabinet 
composed entirely of military men. From 
a plain but spotless office in the Haitian 
Guard headquarters they promised elec- 
tions within six months. 

Haitian newspapers and public seemed 
favorable to the new regime. But some 
Haitians said they would feel a lot easier 
when the elections were actually called. 
Other Latin Americans were disturbed 
because the new rulers were all military 
men, mostly from the Garde d’Haiti, and 
because there seemed to be no immediate 
prospect of civilian rule. Some felt that 
immediate recognition of the new regime 
might encourage ambitious army officers 
in other countries to follow the same ex- 
ample. The upshot: The United States 
and other American republics withheld 
recognition until they could find out more 
about the character of the coup govern- 
ment and how it came to power. 
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Rioting students started Lescot on the road to exile 





Leave of Absence: President Juan 
Antonio Rios of Chile, long reported ill, 
and tired by his recent trip to the United 
States, took a leave of absence last 
eweek. The Radical party leader Alfredo 
Duhalde becomes Acting President. 


2. 





Argentina: No Sale 


Buenos ‘Aires is one of the best-fed 
capitals in the world, but for 24 hours 
before the big shutdown last week it re- 
sembled a war-rationed city in Europe. 
There were long queues in front of bak-. 
eries and - grocery stores, and women 





Associated Press 
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fought each other in the markets for 
rapidly dwindling supplies. The house- 
wives of Argentina were stocking up for 
the three-day lockout called by business 
and industry to protest the arbitrary wage 
increases and bonuses ordered by the 
Perén-controlled government. 

Sporadic squalls and rain lashed the 
city as the shutdown began on Jan. 14, 
The streets were empty, except for 
curiosity seekers, small bands of rela- 
tively orderly Peronistas, and_ strong 
contingents of police. For three days 
commerce and industry were almost com- 
pletely paralyzed, although transporta- 
tion and other public services operated 


“normally and banks opened as usual at 


12:30. But in downtown Buenos Aires, 
the only business places open were small 
cigarette stands and the large municipal 
markets. Department stores and shops 
bolted their doors and either lowered 
heavy metal shutters or took the merchan- 
dise out of their windows. Theaters, 
movie houses, and night clubs shut down, 
and hotels refused to serve meals except 
to residents. The Buenos Aires Stock Ex- 
change, headquarters of the lockout move- 


ment, stayed open to receive reports from . 


the interior of the country, where the 
shutdown was also practically complete. 

Although the police had been given 
orders to shoot first and ask questions 
later in case of disorder, the three days 
passed with hardly an incident. On the 
moming of Jan. 17 it was business as 
usual all over Argentina. 

The lockout was an impressive demon- 
stration of the unity of business against 
Col. Juan D. Perén, but it had few practical 
results. When it was over, the government 
still insisted that employers comply with 
the wage decree, although there were 
indications that it, might not be seriously 
enforced. And businessmen still reiterated 
their refusal to obey, although many of 
them had privately made settlements as 
good or better with their workers. 

The Nazi Taint: From the lockout 
the attention of Argentines turned to the 
United States Embassy. On Jan. 17 
Chargé d’Affaires John Moors Cabot re- 
leased photostatic copies of thirteen top- 


secret telegrams exchanged between Ber- 


lin and the German Embassy in Buenos 
Aires during the war and seized when 


_ Germany collapsed. These indicated that 


five Argentine publications had received 
subsidies from. the Germans. They were 
the newspapers El Pampero, Cabildo, El 
Pueblo, the German-language Deutsche 
La Plata Zeitung, and the picture maga- 
zine Ahora. All but one of the telegrams 
were dated during the administration of 
President Ramén S. Castillo, who was 
overthrown in June 1943, but two of the 
five papers are still publishing under the 
same names, and the others contributed 
staff members to new papers which are 
strong supporters of Perén. 

Reporters asked Cabot if there would 
be further announcements of this ki 
He wie gee to several thick volumes on 
his desk and remarked that there were 
400 more telegrams in them. - 
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It’s Ditto’s great flexibility and adaptability U SI n es $ Syste m S 


that make it Supreme in the Field of Business 
Systems. It all starts with copies—quick, clean, 
low cost, errorless copies—of orders and in- 
voices, production orders, payroll records, 


lockout purchasing and receiving forms. 
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in. 17 These copies are made from a paper original 
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Food Bill Outlook: Up Somewhat 
Whether Subsidies Stay or Not 


But Farmers’ Wartime Profits . 


Suffer Indirect Whittling Down 
by Strike Trouble in Cities 


Historically the farmer takes a profit in 
wartime and seldom in other times (see 
chart), because war (1) brings the govern- 
ment into the market as a buyer of food 
for the armed services, (2) brings de- 
mands from allies whose own production 
is destroyed, and (8) prompts hoarding 
by governments and individuals. 

In the war economy that still exists, 
government policy has been to protect the 
consumer from excessive food prices by 

aying subsidies to producers and mid- 
all Despite this, food prices have 
risen sharply, but the only reason they 
haven’t gone higher in the last three years 
is because the government has paid part 
of the national grocery bill. 

Food subsidies have been running be- 





tween $1,500,000,000 and $2,000,000,- 
000 a year—the biggest share on meat. 
In an effort to keep retail meat prices 
down to the 1942 level, without dis- 
couraging the farmer from raising live- 
stock, the government has been paying 
Sp gman and feeders about $570,- 
,000 annually. A share of this, natu- 
rally, has been passed on to the farmer. 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. An- 
derson, himself a farmer and _ livestock 
roducer, advocates ending subsidies. 
ome food prices might go up, he ac- 
knowledges, but with #arm production 
still booming, the law of-supply and de- 


mand eventually would strike the proper 
balance between the price of food and 
the price of everything else. But Price 
Administrator Chester A. Bowles has 
taken the opposite view. He thinks food 
subsidies must continue to help hold the 
price line against runaway inflation. 

In his message to Congress this week 
(see page 20) President Truman sided 
with Bowles. If Congress doesn’t con- 
tinue the subsidy policy, he said, meat 
prices will be 3 to 5 cents higher by 
July than they are now, butter will be at 
least 12 cents a pound higher in addi- 
tion to the 5 cent increase permitted 
when the butter subsidy was removed last 
fall, food prices generally will go up 8 
per cent, and the cost of living will rise 
at least 3 per cent. 


Significance-—— 


What President Truman had in mind 
may have been that if the cost of living 
goes up as much as 8 per cent, labor—as- 





suming that the current wave of strikes 
can be settled for wage increases of 10 to 
20 per cent—will demand further in- 
creases which would break the line again. 

The chances are, therefore, that some 
food subsidies will be continued—reluc- 
tantly and with reservations. In any case, 
it seems likely that the upward trend of 
food prices will continue until the middle 
of the year, then ease downward from 
the effect of decreased demand by the 
armed services and foreign relief. 

The national meat supply, for civilians, 
is better in 1946 than it has béen since 
1941, but the situation is complicated by 


Newsweek Chart by James Cutter—Photo by Charles Phelps Cushing 


the strike of packinghouse workers (see 
page 20). Although some meat is going to 
revive black markets, one effect of a pro- 
longed strike may be to glut the livestock 
market and force prices down when the 
strike is over. The farmers cannot hold 
cattle for very long, or feed costs will eat 
up profits. Also, when an animal reaches 
a certain weight, feeding doesn’t pay. 

Industrial strikes have affected the 
farmer’s buying power indirectly and un. 
favorably. Because the demand for thin 
like automobiles and household appli- 
ances has gone unsatisfied for three years, 
strikes keep prices high by cutting off the 
supply. The value of farm crops and live- 
stock therefore has been going down in 
terms of manufactured goods. That is 
something for the prospective buyer of 
farm land to think about. 


Pon 


To Save the Land 


In two centuries erosion has ruined an 
area of United States farm land the size 
of California. About two-thirds of all 
farms and ranches and more than half the 
nation’s total land area have suffered more 


_or less from wind, water, and neglect. 


All states except ruggedly individ. 
ualistic New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut have soil-conservation 
districts, which take in 3,500,000 farms, 
make local surveys, and recommend ter. 


racing, filling, or other ways to save land. 
The erosion-control job ahead, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture experts say, will re- 
quire 3,634,982 man-years of labor and 
$27,441 machine-years. _ 
The prospect of getting surplus power- 
driven equipment—bulldozers, tractors, 
alls, seeders, scrapers, and graders- 
last week brought soil-conservation dele- 
gates from 31 farm states to Washington. 
Led by Gov. Robert V. Kerr of Okla 
homa, they called on President Truman 
to dramatize their campaign for the free 
use of surplus machines by soil-conserva- 
tion districts. The Senate had passed such 














WHEN HINDSIGHT IS. FORESIGHT 


MANY A MORTAL has wished that he, like Janus, 
had two sets of eyes. For this ancient Roman 
god could see things going and coming. He had 
hindsight and foresight. 

Most of us have plenty of hindsight. After 
misfortune strikes, we can usually think of how 
it might have been avoided. But foresight... 
that’s a different matter. 


There is a man in your community who can 


improve your foresight. He is the properly quali- 
fied insurance agent or broker. 

He knows what hob the fates can raise with a 
man’s financial security. He’s counted the tragic 
cost to a family when the breadwinner is dis- 


abled by an accident. He’s seen homes go on the 
auctioneer’s block because of a damage suit. He 
can tell you how an auto smash-up can devour 
the savings of a lifetime . .. how a dishonest 
employee-can cripple a business: 

His competent counsel will provide the fore- 
sight needed to protect your home, your business, 
your income with the right kinds of casualty in- 
surance and surety coverages. 

Rather than leave your affairs in the lap of the 
gods ... remember this: Because the Maryland 
representative knows his business, it’s good business 
for you to know him. Maryland Casualty Company, 
Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND - 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & broker$: 
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International 
Gov. Kerr would save the wasted land 


legislation, but the House version was 
held up in the Rules Committee. The 
President hoped his callers would have 
more influence with the Rules Committee 
than he had. 

Another problem faced the lobbyists. 
Although American earth-moving ma- 
chinery was used at Army camps and 
bases around the world, nobody has in- 
ventoried it or made any plan to trans- 
port it back to the farms. 


Cal 


Ford's Faster Pickup 


Ford last week got a sturdy leg up on 
its competitors. It was turning out almost 
half the cars and trucks being produced 
in Detroit. With the entire industry pro- 
ducing at a rate of 5,693 units a day, 
Ford production on Jan. 16 reached 2,591 
—1,360 Fords, 160 Mercuries, 40 Lin- 
colns, and 1,081 trucks. For the full week 
the industry produced 28,465 units com- 
pared with 23,340 the week before. 

Part of Ford’s edge came from the fact 
that it has its own glass plant, unaffected 
by the CIO strike (settled on Saturday) 
which had choked off glass from other 
auto builders for three months. Shortage 
of glass last week forced Chrysler, which 
previously had been leading production, 
to shut down its Dodge assembly and 
body divisions. 


one 


A Good White Shirt 


One of the things a returning veteran 
wants most is a white shirt. But the white 
shirt is the shortest item in all the men’s 
wear shortage. Examples: 

@ In Beloit, Wis., Sam Meister advertised 
that he would swap a pint of whisky for 
a white shirt, and did. He couldn’t find 
one in the stores. Neither could anyone 
else, except Navy men who stocked up in 
ship’s service stores before leaving for 
home. 

@ A NEwsweEEX survey showed the typi- 
cal shirt stock was priced from $8.95 to 








$10, mostly for <a Wt sports-type 
rayon blends, with no plain whites at any 
ptice. In New York, one clothing store 
advertised $10 wool shirts to be worn “in 


place of the conventional white.” 
Significance-—~— 

Veterans and other men wanting white 
shirts are victims of a policy war between 
the Office of Price Administration and the 
manufacturers. The issue is the Maximum 
Average Price regulation, which forces a 
manufacturer to produce a certain pro- 
portion of lower-priced merchandise. As 
a result, many manufacturers have con- 
centrated on goods at highest and lowest 
prices, leaving out the middle brackets, 
including the much-wanted white shirts. 
They claim there is no profit to be made 
in white shirts under existing ceilings. 
Consequently, the average customer buys 
a shirt he doesn’t particularly want, and 
pays too much for it. 

Furthermore, although the OPA regula- 





.Acme 
Clothes-hunting GI’s consider barrels 


tion forces the production of a certain 
percentage of low-cost goods, it doesn’t 
force their sale. Some manufacturers, ac- 
cording to trade reports, are storing up 
merchandise, hoping the OPA odie 
will grow more elastic as time goes by. 


PPS 


Browder, Incorporated 


Earl Browder, the Lenin of American 
Communists until the party deposed him 
last summer for allegedly playing footsie 
with the capitalist system, entered free 
enterprise for himself last week. With his 
brother William, former treasurer of the 
domestic Communist party, he went into 
business on 42nd Street, New York, as 
Distributors’ Guide, Inc. 

Browder declined to open the books 
to reporters. But according to the in- 
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corporation papers filed at Albany last 


November, the business includes “ex- 
porting, yp oreagy Be . . Surveys of mar- 

ts of every kind and description 
throughout the world . . . manufacturing 
. . . printers, proprietors, publishers . . . 
news agents, journalists, news analysts, 
advertising agents, job and book print- 
ers, publishers and bookbinders; to deal 
in real and personal properties, acquire 
assets and lend money.” Capitalization: 
200 shares of no-par value. 

Attorney Sidney Kocin, listed as a di- 
rector, said: “I’m just a dummy. They 
hired me to draw up the papers.” 


Pa 


The Full Tank 


Gasoline—remember those ration cou- 
pons?—was so plentiful last week that 
storage tanks were brimming over. The 
storage figure, 99,574,000 barrels, was 
10,000,000 higher than a year ago and 
edging toward the all-time high of 109,- 
281,000 reached in March 1942. Quality, 
too, was back. Wartime down-grading 
had ended. Oilmen said premium-grade 
gasoline was back to an octane rating of 
80 to 82, the best that conventional auto- 
mobile engines can utilize. 

Gasoline is more profitable than fuel 
oil, so refineries concentrated on regular 
gasoline when the aviation demand fell 
off. The result was a relative (but not 
serious) scarcity of fuel oil and a rela- 
tive surplus of gasoline. The OPA has 
been considering higher fuel-oil prices. 


oo 


The Sorensen Sandwich 


Ward M. Canaday, controlling stock- 
holder of Willys-Overland Motors, is a 
strong-willed man: So is Charles E. Soren- 
sen, who after 39 years as the production 
genius at the Ford Motor Co. came to 
Willys as president two years ago. For 
months past, motor gossip had the two 
strong wills clashing violently. A change 
was predicted. 

Last week, Sorensen was replaced as 
Willys .president by James D. Mooney, 





Mooney, the jeep’s new boss 








KING MEANS BEST IN EVERYTHING 
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KING OF PRE-WAR WHISKY ®& 


















Blended Whisky 


For special moments, there’s nothing like smooth, 

| King Whisky. In fine clubs and bars— 
and at home—more and more discriminating people 
are enjoying Brown-Forman’s King of pre-war 
- whisky —so light, so mellow, and yet so full-flavored 
and satisfying. 





BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION 
At Louisville in Kentucky 


. 


*Blended Whisky, 86 Proof. The straight whiskies in this product are ; 
51 months or more old. 40% straight whiskies; 60% grain neutral spirits. 4 


© :946—s. F. Dist. corr. 
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---ON ALL LEADING AIRLINES 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST LUXURY AIRLINER 


Before long you will have an unforgettable travel experience...your 
first ride in the huge new Douglas DC-6, the world’s greatest achieve- 
ment in transport aviation. Cruising at more than 300 miles per hour . 
along the routes of leading airlines, it will carry you to your destina- 


st 
aL. Spe 


tion in comfort and assurance beyond anything ever before imagined. 


Sister Ship of the Famous C-S4 Combat Air Transport 
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former General Motors vice president 
who built up GM’s export business to im- 
pressive figures. Willys, whose jeep last 
ear accounted for 60 per cent of its 
$199,925,000 sales, is banking heavily on 
overseas demand for peacetime jeeps and 
other utility vehicles. 

Mooney also becomes board chairman, 
replacing Canaday, who takes a newly 


created job as chairman of the finance | 


committee. Thus Sorensen, as vice chair- 
man, is sandwiched between Chairman 
Mooney and President Mooney. Knowing 
Sorensen’s temper, old acquaintances 
doubted that he would stay on as a 
sandwich. Yet it would cost him money 
to leave. Sorensen came to Willys with 
a contract permitting him to buy 100,- 
000 shares of Willys common stock at 
$3 a share, in yearly installments be- 
tween 1945 and 1950. The stock is now 
selling around $26. , : 


Pon 


New Products. 


BaBysacK—Mrs. John McHose, wife of 
a Hollywood lawyer, once a Red Cross 
worker in Australia, was intrigued by the 
baby-carrying sling used by Aussie moth- 
ers. Last week McHose had named an 
American version the Cuddleseat, hired 
an advertising agency, and talked of na- 
tional distribution. 

New Crostey—In Cincinnati, Powel 
Crosley Jr. this week announced that 
Crosley Motors, Inc., would soon produce 
an automobile no heavier than its prewar 
1,000-pound model, but with more power 
and more leg room. The body is alumi- 
num, the engine sheet steel. The price: 
“little more than half” that of a Ford, 
Chevrolet, or Plymouth. 

FEATHERWEIGHT—The United States 
Plywood Corp. and the Glenn L. Martin 
Co. jointly announced a new construc- 
tion naterial, Weldwood and Armorply 
Honeycomb, designed to reduce weight 
without sacrificing strength. By a special 
bonding process a honeycomb filling of 
impregnated paper or fabric is sand- 
wiched between thin sheets of aluminum, 
stainless steel; wood,.or plastic. The ma- 
terial is used in flooring and for structural 
members of the new Martin 202 twin- 
engine transport. 

PostwaR FurNITURE—Modern furni- 
ture designed by Lester Tichy, New 
York architect-designer who won the 
1945 House & Garden magazine award, 
was displayed last week at the Paine 
Furniture Co. in Boston. A tea table with 
liquor- and burn-resistant top has a swivel 
section underneath for ash trays or extra 
china. A white birch sideboard has,clap- 
board-type drawers without handles. 

SupeER On-—Prestone Motor Oil, a 
synthetic lubricant made from hydrocar- 

M gases, was announced by the Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp. Marketed at 75 
cents a quart in limited areas of New 
York and Virginia, the oil is said to flow 
freely at 80 degrees below zero and to 
keep its consisténcy at high temperature, 
to have superior properties of adhesion to 





The cuddleseat 





The new Crosley 





Tea table with swivel section 
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metal parts, and to keep motors and 
spark plugs free from sludge, gum, and 
varnish, even cleaning out previous de- 
posits. Company engineers claim the oil 
has to be changed only when road dirt, 
gasoline, or other foreign substances ac- 
cumulate. 

Macnetic TarpE—The Brush Develop- 
ment Co. of Cleveland announced an in- 
novation in magnetic recording, the 
process which reproduces sound by a 
magnetized wire instead of a needle and 
disk or light beam: and film. In place of 
wire, Brush uses magnetically coated 
paper tape. Advantages claimed are sim- 
plicity, economy, and easy editing; un- 
wanted sections can be cut oyt and the 
ends spliced with adhesive tape. With the 
home table-top model anyone can pick 
up, play back, or compile on reels his fa- 
vorite radio programs, the bright sayings 
of Junior, or the songs of the neighbor- 
hood quartet. 


oo 


Borrowing Trouble 


For the first time in history, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board last week ordered 
that buying in the stock market must be 
done for 100 per cent cash. 

Marriner S. Eccles, Utah banker who 
is head of the Federal Reserve System, 
acknowledged that stock-market credit 
was a minor part of the inflation picture. 
Even before the new order, investors 
had to put up 75 per cent cash. But 
Eccles went farther. He proceeded to 
lecture Congress, and the public, on what 
to do about inflation: 

@ Under the capital-gains tax, stock-mar- 
ket profits are taxed only 25 per cent, 
which for big taxpayers is much lower 
than the income-tax rate. If the profit is 
taken after holding a stock less than six 
months, half the gain is taxable at the 
income-tax rate; if the stock is held more 
than six months, all the profit is “capital 
gain” rather than income, under the law. 
Eccles urged that Congress boost the 
rate, make the holding period longer than 
six months, or both. 

@ The biggest factor in inflation is gov- 
ernment credit. “So long as the public 
debt continues to be monetized — 
the purchase of government securities by 
the banking system, the supply of money 
will continue to increase.” He said the 
remedy was to balance the Federal budg- 
et (see page 21). 

The New York Stock Exchange’s re- 
action to the all-cash order was the big- 
gest wave of buying and selling in five 
years. Prices went up and down as the 
strike news turned good or bad, then 
steadied after reading of the President’s 
budget-balancing message on Monday. 


Significance-—~— 


Eccles put his finger on the fundamen- 
tal cause of inflation: government bor- 
rowing. Two-thirds of the $300,000,- 
000,000 war was paid for that way. One- 
third of the money was wed from 
the banks; furthermore, the banks have 
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Let’s Solve Our Problems and Get Going 


by RALPH ROBEY 


From some of the talk one hears 
these days one might think that not 
only is this country in a mess, but there 
is nothing we can do about it except 
muddle along and hope for the best. 

That, of course, is nothing but sheer 
unadulterated nonsense. Let’s take 
time out for a moment and take stock. 


workers, the desire of the workers to 
take a long-delayed vacation, the 
liberality of unemployment compensa- 
tion payments, and so forth. As every 
one knows, there is plenty of man- 
power—skilled manpower—to do the 
job that needs to be done, and, except 
for a small percentage, our workers 





Our “problem is not lack 
of demand for goods. The 
demand for goods in this 
country at present is almost 
beyond calculation. By and 
large the only things we have 
enough of are military 
supplies which cannot be 
adapted to civilian use. In 
practically every other field 
there is a backlog of demand 
waiting to be filled. 

Our problem is not lack of 
purchasing power. Some of our labor 
leaders, and one school of thought 
which is heavily represented in the 
Administration, like to keep telling us 
that we must have more purchasing 
power if we are to escape a serious 
depression, but that is just an argument 
to get wages raised and to have the 
government launch a big spending 

rogram. The facts show—government 
foots if you please—that, taking the 
country as a whole, we have too much 
purchasing power in the hands of the 
public at present. That is one of the 
reasons why there is so much pressure 
on prices—so much danger of inflation. 
From the point of view of getting out 
of the present situation on a sound 
basis it would be better if we didn’t 
have so much .surplus_ purchasing 
power rattling around in the economy. 

Our problem is not lack of produc- 
tive capacity. Needless to say we do 
not have enough productive capacity 
to meet all our demands overnight, but 
we do have enough to turn out a 
volume of goods the like of which 
neither this nor any other country has 
ever seen in all history. And to the 
extent that there are deficiencies at 
certain spots, they can be quickly 
remedied. Any way one looks at our 
productive capacity, therefore, it is 
obvious that there is no cause for con- 
cern as to its adequacy. If there is any 
basis for worry it is on the other side— 
that is, that we have too much capacity 
in certain important directions. 

Our problem is not lack of man- 
power. Many employers still are find- 
ing it impossible to get all the workers 
they need, but that is not because of 
an over-all shortage of manpower. It 
arises because of a maldistribution of 








would prefer to get going. 
. Our problem is not lack 
of managerial know-how. 
The goods we need today 
are fundamentally exactly 
the same kind of goods that 
American business turned 
out with such efficiency be- 
fore the war. That manager- 
ial know-how has not been 
lost. If anything, it has been 
increased as a result of the 
war experience. 
Our problem is not lack of raw ma- 
terials. There are many shortages at 
present, but in almost all instances the 
shortages are in manufactured goods, 
not in raw materials. In other words, 
the shortage arises because at some 
a along the line a necessary manu- 
acturing process is not being per- 
formed—for example, the glass is not 
being produced that automobile manu- 
facturers must have to complete their 
produet, or parts are not being pro- 
duced which radio manufacturers must 
have to get their products on the 
market. These bottlenecks in the manu- 
facturing process make it just as im- 
possible, at the moment, for consumers 
to get what they want and need as 
would a shortage of essential raw ma- 
terials. But from the point of view of 


restoring the smooth working of our 


economic system there is no compari- 
son between the two situations. 


What, then, in the name of 
heaven, is the source of our troubles 
today? It is just as plain as the nose 
on your face. The basic cause of our 
troubles today is that we are trying to 
run our country as a managed econ- 
omy, without giving up our political 
and economic om. No man on 
earth, or no group of men, can make 
that idea work. 

’ What is the solution? How can we 
solve our problem and get going? 
There is only one sosuitle answer, 
ting we really want to save our 
eedom. That is for the government to 
stop trying to make all our economic 
decisions for us, and to devote its time, 
energy, and authority to those. fields 
where it can make a genuine contri- 
bution to the public welfare. 








loaned millions to individual buyers of 
government bonds. 

The new ruling cannot, moreover, stop 
margin buying of government bonds, an 


, operation that can be profitable. An in- 


vestor with $4,000, for example, may, in 
some banks, borrow $100,000 to buy 
government bonds providing he puts up 
the bonds as security. The return on the 
bonds is about 2 per cent; the bank in- 
terest rate, 1 per cent. The investor gets 
a net return of 1 per cent on $104,000 
worth of bonds, or $1,040 a year on an 
investment of $4,000. 

When a bank puts up the money for 
a bond purchase the effect is practically 
the same as if the bank itself had bought 
the bonds. And when the bank buys a 
government bond, it merely creates on its 
books a deposit to the credit of the gov- 
ernment. There is no limit on the amount 
of money that can be created in this 
manner, except the bankers’ discretion 


_and tradition. The deposit created is . 


quickly transferred to individuals and 
corporations, when the government pays 
out the money for goods or services. 

This is the process that Eccles wants 
to stop. 


Sa 


Grade Crossing 


Consumer organizations think canners 
ought to stampa government grade on 
each label. Several times during the war, 
government officials advocated the same 
idea. But the opponents of grade label- 
ing always managed to block it. Two 
years ago they organized Brand Names 
Research Foundation, Inc., to head up 
the battle. 

The argument against compulsory 
grade labeling holds that established 


‘brands have built up consumer accept- 


ance through years of advertising and 
quality control. A government grade that 
would put them on the same footing with 
unknown competitors would be unfair. 
Moreover, two graders would seldom 
agree. 

Proponents of grade labeling retort: 
The food wholesalers themselves buy ac- 
cording to grade, though they call Grade 
A fruits “fancy,” Grade B “choice,” and 
Grade C “standard.” Why not let the 
public do the same? 

Last week, support for the foes of 
grade labeling came from an unexpect 
quarter—Henry Wallace’s Department of 
Commerce. When Wallace was Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, his department was 
a hotbed of grade-labeling advocates. 
But in an address before the New York 
Advertising Club, Commerce Under Sec- 
retary Alfred Schindler,.a former food 
salesman for the Ralston Purina Co. of 
St. Louis, said: “Grade labeling, as put 
forward in the early days of the war, is 
ry unwise, and ge : I con- 
sider [it] a most unwise policy for gov- 
ernment to follow.” He offered the de- 

artment’s help and “practical know- 
ow” in “commercial standardization. 
But the word “compulsory” was out. 
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You'll think your favorite artist is step- 
ping right out of the cabinet and into your 
living room... when you hear the lifelike 
tones of your new radio. 

And helping capture all the thrill of 
their voices is your Unseen Friend — 
NICKEL. 

_For the heart of the sound reproducer 
is the magnet in the speaker—a perma- 
nent magnet usually made of a special 
alloy containing NICKEL, having three 
times the strength of earlier varieties. 

Nickel also contributes to improved 
performance all along the line—in tubes, 
transformer cores and loading coils. Thus 
Nickel is indeed your Unseen Friend, be- 
cause you are so seldom aware of its 
presence. 


is Helping to Bring Stars to Your Living Room 


- 


Hand-in-hand with other metals, Nickel 
goes into stainless steels and other Nickel 
alloys...where it adds strength, toughness, 
magnetic and other special properties. 

In these, and countless other ways... 
from the Nickel under the bright chromi- 
um plating of your automobile to the 
Nickel in the heating unit of your toaster 
...this versatile metal is your Unseen 
Friend...as much a part of your daily 
life as the shoes you wear. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York i, N. Y. 


 yickel 


..-Your Unseen Friend 
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Engaged: Nepenia (DEENIE) HutrTon, 
General Foods heiress and daughter of 
Mrs. Joseph E. Davies and Edward F. 
Hutton, and STanLey M. RumsBoucu Jr., 
heir to the Colgate soap and toothpaste 
fortune; in New York, Jan. 17. Nedenia, 
whose mother refused to let her become 
a glamour deb, was not allowed to go to 
night clubs for a year after her debut in 
December 1941. Using her stage name, 
Dina Merrill, she has appeared in several 
Broadway shows and toured the Pacific 
for the USO. Rumbough served in the 
Pacific as a Marine fighter pilot. 


Married: Maj. BENJAMIN WELLES, elder 
son of Sumner Welles, former Under 
Secretary of State, and Mrs. CyNTHIA 
AITKEN, daughter of Col. and Mrs. H. G. 
Monteith of London; in Westminster, 
England, Jan. 8. The bride was formerly 
married to Max Aitken, a Member of 
Parliament and. son of Lord Beaverbrook. 





International 


Welles and his British wife 


Ike’s Peaks: In Washington, GENERAL OF 
THE ARMY Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
Chief of Staff, who recently had a Cana- 
dian mountain renamed in his honor, 
learned from Sen. Edwin C. Johnson that 
Colorado wants to name a mountain for 
him, too. Never at a loss for words, the 
general asked: “You have Pike’s Peak now, 
and you want Ike’s Peak?” Then he listed 
two conditions: It should be a “bald- 
headed peak,” and should have “good 
fishing nearby where I can get a priority.” 


Sensitive: In Detroit, Joan Barry, who 
has been singing in second-rate night 
clubs as “Charlie Chaplin’s ex-protégé,” 
stalked out of the Club 509 in the middle 
of her act when. a customer yelled: 
“Where is Charlie Chaplin?” 


Sued: ARTHUR (FRENCHY THE BARBER) 
Dupont, Reno barber and the town’s 
most married man, by MARGUERITE Mc- 
MILLn, of Kansas City, Mo., his twelfth 
wife; in Reno, Nev., oy 18. Charging 
extreme physical cruelty in her divorce 
suit, Mrs. Dupont said that the four and 
a half months of marriage had been high- 
lighted by her husband's beating her and 
threatening her with a gun. 


In Memoriam: In 
Philadelphia, the 
United States Mint 
turned out the first 
of some 2,000,000 
Roosevelt dimes, 
bearing the likeness 
of the late Presi- 
dent Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 


It’s Tough: In New 
York, GLoria 
Harris & Ewing SWANSON, onetime 
The Roosevelt dime ‘star of the silent 

- screen, took time 
out from her current alimony battle with 
her fifth husband, William E. Davey, to 
weep on a reporter’s shoulder over the 
tribulations of fame. “Being a celebrity, 
you can’t even go home to die,” she 
sighed. “I went to Chicago ten years ago 
and found my birthplace—they are smok- 
ing hams in the room where I was born.” 





Divorced: Vera Zorina, ballerina, and 
GEoRGE BALANCHINE, ballet director; in 
Reno, Nev., Jan. 17. They were mar- 
ried in 1938, the year Zorina played the 
angel in “I Married an Angel.” Zorina 
— extreme cruelty. The marriage 
was her first. 





Zorina, married no more 


‘Overheard: In Spain, Marta Cruz Car- 
ROCERA WHITE, Spanish-born wife of the 
foreign correspondent Leigh White, spent 
four and a half days in jail for criticizing 
Generalissimo Franco. On a visit to her 
home town of Turon de Mieres, in Astu- 
rias, Mrs. White, a former Loyalist war 
nurse, was charged with remarking it was 
illogical of Franco to offer shelter for 
50,000 homeless European children when 
Spanish children were going hungry. 
Released on condition that she leave the 
country, Mrs. White plans to join her 
husband in Rome later this month. 


Terrific: In New York, Lapy Cuar.es 
CAVENDISH (ADELE ASTAIRE) jumped up 
and threw her arms around GEN. Jona- 
THAN M. WatnwricHt when the hero 
of Corregidor entered the Stork Club. 
“Oh, you hero, you -are terrific,” she ex- 
claimed. It was the first time Lady 
Charles had ever seen the general. 





Acme 


A big hug for Skinny from Adele 


Trouble, Trouble: In Hollywood, Hepy 

movie actress, admitted that 
she had not seen her husband, Joxn 
LopER, actor, for two weeks. “We had a 
quarrel,” the actress said, in tears, “and 


I'm terribly, terribly hurt by his leaving. » 


I hope we can patch it up.” Both have 
been married twice before, Miss Lamarr 
to Fritz Mandl, once an Austrian muni- 
tions magnate and now living in Argen- 
tina, and the producer Gene Markey. 


Died: Dr. JosepH HERMAN HERTz, 73, 
chief rabbi of the British Empire for 33 
years; in London, Jan. 14. He was born 
in Czechoslovakia and educated in the 
United States. 

Stir GeorcE ArTHuR, 85, British biog- 
rapher; in London, Jan. 14. A soldier in 
four wars, Sir George was best known 
for his biography of Lord Kitchener, 
British War Secretary at the beginning 
of the last war. 

ANvERS HACKZELL, 65, former Finnish 
Prime Minister; in Helsinki, Jan. 15. 
Hackzell had a stroke while negotiating 
the armistice terms with Russia in Mos- 
cow, in September 1944, a month after 
he was appointed Prime Minister. 
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$10, 000 slide 


Whee-ee! An icy slide on your sidewalk is great 
fun — for the kids. Not so funny, though, if a 
passerby slips, gets a nasty fall and a serious 
injury. You may get sued for plenty! 

Big damage suits often result from little 
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He’s won your fight...help him win his! 


The veteran injured in his country’s 
service deserves an opportunity for 
a useful life. Won’t you give him a 
chance? For help on this. . . write 
for free booklets, ‘The Physically 
Impaired, a Guide to Their Employ- 
ment” and “Supervising the Physé- 
cally Impaired.” 





FATAL AUTO ACCIDENTS —1945 
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There’s a double warning 
here: Drive extra carefully... 
and be sure you're fully in- 


things that look harmless. That’s why so many 
families have turned for protection to Hartford's 
Comprehensive Personal Liability Insurance. 


For as little as $10 a year, it covers you up 
to $10,000. 


cilincenieea 


Temptation plus opportunity—and another 
trusted employee goes wrong! Hartford 
Fidelity Bonds protect against embezzle- 
ment losses. In fact, this insurance actually 
discourages dishonesty among employees. 


He lifts heavy loads... off your mind! He pro-- 
tects your home, income, savings, automobile 
... even your business! He’s backed by the 
combined assets of the Hartford Companies. 
He’s your Hartford agent or broker ...a 
friend indeed! 





sured! Hartford’s modern H j 

‘policies protect you against 6] { nsu rd n ce 
law suits, fire, theft, and dam- 

age to your car...and pay Hartford Fire Insurance Company : Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


medical expenses for your- Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
self and your passengers. Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life iusuramce = * Hartford 13, Conn. 
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Going His Way Is a Nation’s Habit 
After Twenty Years of Crosby Song 


“Don’t worry about Bing,” Bob Hope 
prophesied. “He is the man who made 
Sinatra’s mother swoon. And, in 1960, 
he'll be the man who will make Sinatra’s 
daughter swoon.” Never one to knock 
down a friend’s gag, in a year when The 
Voice seemed secure in a_ triumphant 
reign of adolescent hysteria, Crosby pro- 
ceeded to run up these 1945 addenda to 
an already incredible record: 

@ He knocked off the astonishing total 
of $400,000 in record royalties. 

@ He won Yank magazine’s GI poll as 
the person who had done most for the 
morale of overseas servicemen. 

@ He was named by newspaper radio 
editors, in polls. by both Motion Picture 
Daily-Fame and Radio Daily, as the 
nation’s No. 1 male vocalist—although he 
was on the air only about five months of 
the twelve. 

@ He ambled up to receive an Oscar for 
“Going My Way” (1944). 

@ He was named by the country’s movie 
exhibitors as top money-making star—a 
first he also won in 1944. 

For these chores alone, Crosby easily 
made more than $1,000,000—and that’s 
ignoring the income from Crosby-owned 
real estate, investments, and securities, 
or the Bing Crosby Productions, Inc., 
producers of “The Great John L.” That 
was last year. With record production 
stepping into high gear, “The Bells of St. 
Mary’s” just released, the Crosby-Hope 
“Road to Utopia” due in March, and any 
number of new radio programs ready and 
waiting when and if the Kraft Music Hall 
suit is settled (NEWswEEK, Jan. 14), 
1946 promises bigger and better Bingo. 

Man and voice, Bing Crosby is unique. 


If the boy from Tacoma and Spokane, 
Wash., is not the singer heard most all 
over the world, then let the challenger 
prove his claim. Some 75,000,000 Crosby 
records have spun round and round at 
home, on the air, and in the jukebox. 
Add to that the uncountable millions who 
have heard his quivering tonsils on the 
air or in the movie house. 

In spite of it all, Bing is still the guy 
who called himself The Groaner and who 
used to say: “Baloney, I’m just another 
baritone with a gravel throat.” This is 
not a pose—or people would have be- 
lieved him long before now, for he has 
been in the music and entertainment 
business for at least twenty years. Al- 
though at 41 (or is it 44?) the Crosby 
dome is balder and the Crosby face a 
little thinner and more lined, the Cresby 
voice is at its peak and the Crosby charm 
was never used to better advantage. 

Personally, Bing is the man nobody 
knows but who is everybody’s best friend. 
He can deliver the best brush in all Holly- 
wood or Tin Pan Alley. Trying to get 
to him when he is not in the mood, which 
is almost always, is like beating your 
head against an air mattress. He has 
often said that with the record, movie, 
and radio mediums at his disposal he 
needs publicity about as much as he needs 
a hole in his head. All he feels he owes 
his public is his best performance—not a 
look into his bedroom. 

Nor is the investor advised to buy 
much stock in that legend about Crosby 
the Casual Character who doesn’t like to 
work. He just knows how to relax, a trait 
not commonly noticed in singers and 
actors. What they call temperament, he 





Newsweek photos—Jack Rollo 
Condon and Bing, recording . . . Twins, Burke (left) and Van Heusen, composing 


probably thinks is a waste of energy and 
time. When he doesn't. like something 
planned for him, he often just doesn't 
show. Ordinarily, his movie make-up 
problems are as simple as gluing on his 
toupée. But let a scene arise- which he 
doesn’t think suited to him, and Crosby 
somehow never gets his make-up on right. 

What prompts him to wear a mixture 
of hunting attire and Hawaiian beach- 
wear is undetermined. Some say it’s be- 
cause he’s color blind; others claim he 
is making mock of Hollywood. In any 
event, his sartorial informality has eased 
the tension in many recording sessions 
and radia‘broadcasts. His clothes are now 
a trademark, becoming to him alone. 

The Crosby brand of banter developed 
early out of a dislike for clichés. “Let's 
wow ’em” was never for him. “Crumple 
the folks” is the Crosby style. 

Song as in Shower: Around 1932, 
when Bing struck it big with twenty 
weeks at the New York Paramount and a 
starring role in “The Big Broadcast,” he 
brought three members of the Crosby 
clan in to form Bing Crosby, Ltd., Inc. 
Brother Everett is business manager; 
Brother Larry is public-relations head; 
and Pop is general liaison. Mother Kate 
reigns supreme as general watchdog and 
constant reminder of the family’s Roman 
Catholic conscience. But anybody who 
doesn’t think Bing is still making his own 
big decisions has been playing the market 
again on the Casual Character. 

Musically, Bing is just as extraordi- 
nary. His ear and memory for music are 
almost unbelievable; his rhythm, phras- 
ing, and pitch beyond reproach. He has 
an easy two-octave reach but seldom uses 
it as people who like to sing his songs 
couldn’t if he did. “Bing sings,” sai 
Dinah Shore, “like all people think they 
sing in a shower.” He can sing everything 
—and to everybody’s taste—from the “Ave 














Talk about flying, | was! 


'had a new car and | was splitting the 
air so thoroughly, it just stayed apart 
permanently. | drove up and shook hands 
with Willie Penn atop of City Hall. He 
said, don't take any wooden nickels. 
That jarred me a bit and | woke up.. 


Dreams of places and things are 
something 3,844,960* Philadelphians 
have in common. The places are to 
go to. The things are a new car to 
take them there and a thousand and 


one other items that money used to 
buy and will buy again. 

Speaking of money, they’ve got 
it. So if you have something or ex- 
pect to have something to sell, lay 
the groundwork in the nation’s third 
largest city. 

This is exceptionally easy, consid- 
ering the scope of the market. For 
four-fifths of all Philadelphia fami- 
lies daily read one newspaper. That 


newspaper is The Bulletin. It spends 
the evening with these home lovers. 
It helps them pick a myriad variety 
of essentials and non-essentials that 
make life worth living. It has a cir- 
culation exceeding 600,000—largest 
evening circulation in America. 

* Philadelphia and its natural trading aiea. 


In Philadelphia—nearly everybody reads 


The Bulletin 
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Maria” to “Your Socks Don’t Match.” 


Composers say he always sings their 


songs the way they intended them to be 
sung—and often at first sight. This facility 
once prompted John Scott Trotter, the 
Kraft Music Hall maestro, to warn a col- 
league: “Only play it once . . . He hears 
so quickly that the second time through 
he starts improvising.” 

Nor has Crosby ever forgotten that 
singing is his business. Where other men, 
in the careless rapture of movie stardom, 
might have wanted to play Romeo, he 
balks at any role out of character. And 
as for living or dying over the next gag, 
he can’t see it. “I’m not a comedian,” he 
says, “I’m a musician.” 

Staying on top in a business where 
radio and the movies can turn yesterday’s 
star into today’s has-been is not simple. 
To see that Crosby stays safely ahead of 
the Sinatras, the Perry Comos, and the 
Joe Gargles of tomorrow, he and a trusted 
circle of advisers devote much time, 
thought, and energy toward two steady 
music mediums: the songs he puts on 
records, and the songs he sings in movies. 

Flying Down to Decca: Bing makes 
records as you eat steak—with relish, and 
no apparent effort. For proof, join NEws- 
WEEK in a three-hour Crosby-Eddie Con- 


don session in Decca’s Studio A in New . 


York: 

It was Jan. 15. The old studio clock 
had just struck 3 p.m. Condon’s barefoot- 
boys-with-shoes-on® were on hand but 





®Hot jazzmen from Condon’s newly opened bistro, 
the Club Condon in New York. 


showing visible signs of strain at the early 
hour. Decca types. hustled—keeping a 
sharp eye on the door. At about 3:15 the 
Crosby arrived. Stripped of his bright 
yellow scarf, tweed coat, and inner-lined 
battle jacket, he was left naked in a 
brown felt hat, bright red checked shirt, 
brown slacks, and the sort of shoe ordi- 
narily seen in the Alps at this time of 


- year. Came 3:45, and in rushed Con- 
-don. No taxis, he said. 


“Blue and Broken-Hearted,” the first 
number to be waxed, didn’t go so well. A 
large blue screen-like sound absorber 
stood between Bing and the boys. Kick- 
ing it aside, he commented: “Got to see 
if anybody’s alive out there.” Another 
run-through or two and, at his question: 
“Will this be the deathless disk? Shall 
we, men?” the side joined history. 

“After You've Gone,” went rather 
quickly. Although trouble loomed when 
Jack Kapp, president of Decca and 
Crosby adviser-extraordinary on record 
policy, walked in and asked if “Wild 
Bill” Davison’s trumpet ought to stay so 
dirty. “You go back to the board of di- 
rectors if you make one more remark,” 
Crosby said. “I’ve flown these boys in 
at great expense. Eddie flew in without 
a plane.” 

The clock was falling away from 5 
when the group assailed “Personality,” 
a sock potential from “Road to Utopia.” 
Since Dorothy Lamour sings it in the 
picture, Bing had never seen the music. 
But no matter. He smoked his pipe (“the 
kinda singing I do, you can’t hurt your 
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Singer Crosby mugging; the photograph is “padre” Crosby and boys 


voice”), achieved one of his rare gri- 
maces at what he called NEwsweex’s 
“nostril shots” (see cover), and the side 
was done. Exit the Crosby—fast. 

When Kapp started Decca in 1934, 
Crosby was his first artist. In return for a 
contract which runs until 1950, Bing gets 
a record royalty which about doubles that 
made by any other artist for any com- 
pany. Most royalties run to 2% cents a 


disk; his run to 4 and 5.cents. By a rough . 


average, he records fifteen to twenty 
times a year, making from two to five 
disks each time. Releases are planned for 
him sometimes three years in advance, 
and a stockpile of at least 50 records is 
always around in case of emergency. 

When Kapp signed Crosby, he was 
determined to make him the most versa- 
tile singer the business had ever known. 
As a result, there aré Crosby Hawaiian 
songs, cowboy songs, Irish songs, operet- 
tas, ballads, patriotic items, hymns, and 
hot jazz. Some of them he had to be 
coaxed into doing, and for others, led 
by the nose. 

When Kapp wanted him to record 
“Silent Night,” for example, he said it 
was a song strictly for Lily the Pons. Per- 
suaded only after he had heard himself 
and had demanded that all royalties from 
it go into a charitable fund, he has 
watched it sell 1,800,000 copies and be- 
come No. 2 on his all-time best-seller list. 
“White Christmas” with a 2,500,000 sale 
is No. 1, and “Sweet Leilani,” of all 
things, is No. 3. 

Twins Behind Bing: Back of the 
songs Bing sings are Johnny Burke and 
Jimmy Van Heusen, Crosby’s Gold Dust 
Twins. If they had written no other songs 
for Bing than those in “Going My Way,” 
that alone would justify their place in the 
Inner Circle. The album has sold more 
than 750,000 copies; “Swinging on a 
Star” won the Academy award, and 
hardly a week passes that some priest or 
pee doesn’t ask permission to use the 
yrics in a sermon or 4 religious article 
or book. . 

The Gold Dust Twins, however, have 
also knocked off such _hard-to-handle 
problems as the “Roads” to Zanzibar and 
Morocco, the current “Bells of St. 
Mary’s,” and the forthcoming “Road to 
Utopia.” At one time recently, they were 
working on five pictures at once, includ- 
ing J. Arthur Rank’s “London Town,” 
which is now being filmed in Eng- 
land. That period, they say, brought 
on their first nervous breakdown. Last 
week, as they were putting the final 
touches to their new Broadway show, 
“Nellie Bly,” they were in the middle 
of a second collapse. 

Burke, an ASCAP AA (top-classifica- 
tion) lyricist, entered the Crosby career 
in 1936. Bing liked Burke’s words for 
“Annie Doesn't Live Here Any More 
and arranged for him to do “Pennies From 
Heaven.” Van Heusen joined up in 1940, 
having already collaborated with Burke 
on “Imagination” and the Benny-Allen 
picture, “Love Thy Neighbor.” 

Although Crosby has never turned 
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American-Marietta Co. 
Kankakee, lil. 
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MARIETTA 
wO00 ANO 
METAL FINISH 
SPECALIs!S 
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Marietta Paint & 
Color Co. 
Manietta, Ohio 
High Point, N. C. 


Ottawa Paint Works, Ltd 
Ottawa 
Montreal & Toronto 
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o meet mans great need. 


for the Beaulifal and Enduring 


Eleven plants spotted stra- 
 tegically from coast to coast 
make up the vast facilities 
of American - Marietta to 
supply the know-how and 
the products for any surface 
finishing. 


For more than a third of a cen- 
tury the original American-Mari- 
etta management has been evolv- 
ing a pattern of service that would 
provide superior facilities for 
paint, enamel, varnish, lacquer 
... wherever needed. Today eleven 
great plants make up the closely 
knit group of production units, 


research laboratories and distri- 
bution facilities. 


Wherever you are and whatever 
your needs in industrial or con- 
sumer finishing, American-Mari- 
etta can focus specialized talent 
on your problems . . . can supply 
the coordinated techniques of a 
varied and far-flung organization 


Looking to tomorrow and the re- 
quirements of a revolutionized 
industry, American - Marietta 
pledges to keep ahead so that 
whatever man makes may be more 
beautiful . . . more enduring. 


Ferbert-Schorndorfer 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Schorn Mfg. Co. & 
Solastic Products * 
Seattle, Wash. 


leon Finch Co., Ltd. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sewall Paint & 
Varnish Co. 
Kansas City & Dallas 





One of the Great Names in Paint Making 
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KINSEY 
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[ You’D like friends to beat a path to your door, just try this 
Manhattan recipe: 


One part Vermouth... 


Two parts superbly smooth Kinsey Whiskey. (Re- 
member, every delicious drop is blended with 54 years 
of “know-how”!)... 


Add a dash of bitters. ,. stir with ice... strain into a 

glass ... garnish with a cherry. 
Serve these wonderful Kinsey Manhattans to just a few friends 
who know a grand whiskey when they taste one. Allow a few 


days for the word to get around ... then stand by to accommo- 
date the rush! 








the unhurried 
WHISKEY 


A BLEND 


Since 1892 


86.8 Proof * 65% Grain Neutral Spirits 
Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. 
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‘own a Burke and Van Heusen ditty, 
Berke admits that it is not always easy 
lm keep the lyrics keyed to the Crosby 
», “Moonlight Becomes You” and “A 
etful of Dreams” as phrases were 
h directly inspired by Der Bingle’s 
easy talk. To show how delicate a problem 
Swi ging on a Star” was, fancy yourself 
‘being told by Hollywood to write the Ten 
| Commandments in jazz. Baffled, Van 
' Hleusen simply titled his melody “The 
Way of the Transgressor.” 
' Burke is 37, Van Heusen 32. Both, like 
Crosby, are losing their hair. Both, like 
Crosby, are elusive. Van Heusen’s real 
name is Edward Chester Babcock, but 
he chose his professional name as a 14- 
year-old in Syracuse, N. Y., in order to 
avoid his father’s ire when he sang on 
the local radio. Any resemblance to the 
collar ad was purely on purpose. During 
the war he was a test pilot for Lockheed, 


alternating melody with roaring P-38s. | 


While Van Heusen always appears to 
view life a trifle gloomily, Burke is. the 
cheery type. A family man, he has a son 
and twin daughters—‘“the things you have 
to do to keep up with Crosby,” he says. 
_Although the Twins are so closely 
identified with Crosby, they have, as 
put it, “a nonexclusive contract 
in nobody.” But if asked whether 
Hosby has first call on their talents, they 
s the first to admit: “Sure, wouldn't 
our’ A wistful tone enters their col- 
tive voice, however, when they discuss 
sir public. “A Mercer song is always by 


reer,” they say. “And a Rodgers and © 


gmmerstein song is always by Rodgers 
Hammerstein. But a Burke and Van 
pusen song is always a Crosby song.” 

Songs for Sale: Since more money is 
(be had if you not only write a song 


ft also publish it, Burke and Van Heu- © 


f went into Tin Pan Alley for them- 
ves on the strength of the songs from 
maoing My Way.” Burke & Van Heusen, 
., is owned five ways: by the Twins, 
fosby, Sidney Kornheiser, who handles 

© professional end, and Edwin H. 

Fapuddy) Morris, who also has a firm of 
Pais own in which Bing owns stock. 

In addition to these two firms, Crosby 
also owns part of two others, the income 
from all four being placed in trust for 
his four sons—Gary, the twins Dennis and 
Philip, and Lindsay. Bing calls them 
“The Irishers,” 

The reason for investing in sheet-music 
publishing may not be readily apparent 
to the nonprofessional, but when a guy 
sings a song one night and thousands of 
people rush out and buy it the next day, 
not to invest is bad business. Conversely, 
it is good business for Bing to plug the 
songs he sings in pictures, especially since 
his own firms handle them. 

_ InCrosby’s case, however, the pluggin 
is not carried to the extremes now fol- 
lowed by. some bandleader-publishers. 
Bing always sings what the public likes. 
entertain people,” he says, “so why 
d I force ’em to listen to some song 
that I like? I aim to please.” Offhand, one 
Would say he does. 
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Suppose Bostitching could 
halve your cost, too... 


Three Bostitch staples...stitched 
through two thicknesses each of metal 
and leather ... assemble a packing at one- 
half the cost of a bolt-and-nut fastening. 

In thousands of other cases, too... from 
the potato chip manufacturer for whom 
Bostitching saves 15¢ per M in bagging 
...to the big rubber company that short- 
ens by 45% an + geeny es in manufacturin 
peeeere-eree gas tanks... Bostitc 

emonstrates howit saves fastening costs. 

Metal, paper, wood, plastics, rubber... 
any combination...can often be fastened..: 
by Bostitching...with more speed, some- 
times more security, better appearance... 
than by nailing, tackin , gluing, riveting. 

New folder 188 describes representa- 
tive Bostitch models and may suggest 
an application you can use to Br: fas- 
tening and lower costs. Write, today. 
Address Bostitch (Boston Wire Stitcher Company) 

56 Division St., East Greenwich, R. I. 
(Bostitch-Canada, Ltd., Montreal) 


BOSTITCHING offers you the MOST in stapling 
Experience ... 0 resem apeslie 


18 research 
engineers 


Selection... Eb ebtiinne Nearly 800 models 


Service... 91 offices, over 200 


Bostitching specialists—increasing as products 
and trained men become available. 


BOSTITCH 


frasiers Uber wiht wire 
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The Penicillin Puzzle 


Ever since 1941, when the United 
States joined forces with Britain in the 
mass production of penicillin, intensive 
research in both countries has been aimed 
at synthesizing the now famous green- 
mold drug. 

Only the slimmest progress reports 
trickled through wartime censorship. The 
first came in 1948 when a group of Ox- 
ford scientists announced the discovery 
of a breakdown product of penicillin 
called penicillamine. The second de- 
scribed penicillamine as an amino acid, 
obtained by the decomposition of peni- 
cillin in water and acid. The third re- 
port, which was issued in 1944, an- 
nounced another breakdown product 
called penicillic acid. 

Last week, Dr. Vannevar Bush, direc- 
tor of the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development, admitted frankly that 
the search for the precious chemical, con- 
ducted at a cost of approximately $3,000,- 
000, had produced no conclusive results. 
Although the joint research, in which 
eleven American chemical and drug firms 
aided the governments, “disclosed sev- 
eral artificially produced penicillins of 

otential value,” it did not succeed in 

ding a synthetic penicillin.. 

The several known compounds of the 
penicillin class have all one formula— 
C.HuO.SN:.R. In each of the compounds, 
the R factor is the variable. Although 
this formula reveals to scientists which 
elements and how much of each are con- 
tained in penicillin, the manner in which 
they are arranged in the penicillin mole- 
cule apparently has not yet been discov- 





ered. Without this information, it would 
be impossible to synthesize the mold 
chemical. 
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The Army’s Pet Snake 


Toward perilous terrain choked with 
enemy mines traveled a string of light 
American tanks. Ahead, propelled by the 
lead tank, but carefully camouflaged by 
grass, wriggled a block-long, flexible 
aluminum trough, loaded with high ex. 
plosives. In the trough’s pear-shaped head 
rested an impact fuse, dimly illuminated 
against the darkness. 

When the lead tank reached the edge 
of the German mine field, a machine gun- 
ner fired at the glowing fuse. There was a 
deafening explosion, an upheaval of earth, 


_metal, and wires, and then silence. Im- 


mediately ahead lay a path wide enough 
for American tanks and troops to move 
forward without fear of enemy mines. 
This particular mine killer, nicknamed 
the “Snake,” was announced last week by 


the War Department, with appropriate - 


acclaim for its effective performance in 
the European theater. At least 400 feet 
long, 14 inches wide, 5 inches high and 
weighing approximately 4% tons, the 
Snake carried 4,480 pounds of high ex- 
plosives and 128 explosive cartridges over 
rocks and around trees by means of its 


flexible nose. 


In the terrific blast that detonated the 
enemy mine field, the Snake, too, was de- 
stroyed. Thus the mechanical trick, de- 
veloped by the Engineer Board at Fort 
Belvoir, Va., was never discovered by 
German scientists. . 


The Army’s anti-mine “Snake” in a demonstration 
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Meaty 


One man’s meat is another man’s pro- 
gram. Or so it was planned, when Fred 
Waring won a sponsor for two of his five- 
a-week morning musical -broadcasts 
(NBC, 11-11:30 am. EST). The spon- 
sor, hinted at and mysteriously built up 
during preceding programs, was finally 
announced on the rst paid-for-show last 
Tuesday—the American Meat Institute, 
representing some 500 packers. 

The AMI even had a neat little theme 
song for the show, an original melody 
with lyrics extolling the virtues of meat— 
something about a family at dinner, eyes 
and salivary glands gladdened at the 
sight of a hearty meal of meat. But, the 
day after the first program went on the 
air, about 200,000 employes went on a 
strike directed chiefly against five lead- 
ing packers and by Thursday, when the 
second show: was aired, butcher shops 
were putting up “No Meat” signs. A su 
dued spokesman for the show intimated 
that, for the present, commercials would 
play down the groaning-board angle. 
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Thousand nae One Nights 


On a clear day Henry L. Doherty can see 


twenty years ahead. 


Whether that quote, attributed to an 
unnamed competitor, is rapes ager or 
not, it seemed apt last week in the offices 
of Cities Service ‘Co., which the late 
Henry L. Doherty founded. The boast 
was made in connection with the oil 
man’s appreciation of radio as an enter- 
tainment and advertising medium, and 
on the occasion of the company’s 1,001st 
Highways in Melody show last week. 

ing that the Cities Service pro- 

= is the oldest sponsored musical 
on the air, its sponsors admitted 
a: by relatively inexpensively on 
000 a year for time and talent. The 
show (NBC, Fridays, 8-8:30 p.m., EST) 
is designed for the general public and 
scorns jong hairs. Chief music makers on 
annive program were Jessica 
Dragonette and Leonard Stokes, a bari- 
tone. It featured such numbers as “People 
Will Say We're In Love” and “Indian 
Love Call.” The show stands a comfort- 
able 8.5 in‘the current Hooper ratings. 
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You Make the News 


Four programs were named last week 
by the American Schools. and Colleges 
Association as contributing most to “edu- 
‘cation and public interest.” The four are 
the National Broadcasting Co.’s sym- 

y series; Teentimers Club on NBC, 
let's Pretend on Columbia, and You 
fake the News, a dramatization of sig- 
nificant news produced by NEWSWEEK 
and Mutual each Thursday (10-10:30 
p.m. EST). 
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From then on you'll always make them with Southern 
Comfort. Here’s how:—24 Southern Comfort—l4 4 
Dry Vermouth—Add ice—Stir and strain into cock- 
tail glass—Garnish with a red cherry. ... But bear | 
in mind, The Grand Old Drink of the South is } 
100 Proof. Your Southern Comfort Manhattans, Old 4 
Fashioneds and Highballs will be wonderful, but ... | 
Only Two, Remember...No Gentleman Will Ask For 
Three! Write for recipes. 











— CM moricas Most Versatile Drink 


SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION, ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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FRISCO 


LINES 


ST.LOUIS-SAN FRANCISCO RY. 


On the way! New Frisco 
streamliners—the last 
word in luxury, comfort, 
speed! Also, many other 
sensational innovations 
including amazing new 
time-saving freight sched- 
ules. For the latest and best 
in transportation—look to 
Frisco! 


It’s a 
Great Railroad 
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Associated Press 


The camera makes empty seats in the House politically hot for congressmen 


Hot Shot 


Vacant seats and loaded cameras had 
congressmen all burned up last week. 

On Jan. 14, as usual, House members 
roamed the cloakrooms and chatted lei- 
surely with colleagues while the clerk in- 
toned the roll call summoning them back 
to work after the 23-day Christmas re- 
cess. Up in the gallery, not so leisurely, 
the camera of an Associated Press pho- 
tographer, Herbert K. White, clicked 
away. The results were political dyna- 
mite: nationally serviced pictures show- 
ing the House chamber populated by 
fewer than 100 of its 428 membership— 
all up for election this year. The AP’s 
wirephoto caption, “Many Empty Seats 
as Congress Returns,” neglected to note 
that it was a typical roll-call scene. 

Maligned congressmen reacted sharply. 


. They pointed out that 235 members were 


on the floor a few minutes later on quo- 
rum call. Rep. John W. McCormack -of 
Massachusetts, acting speaker whose per- 
mission was necessary to get the pho- 
tographer into the House, denounced 
the cameraman for violating the rule laid 
down for opening-day pictures: no shots 
until after quorum call. The camera- 
man’s only excuse was that he had un- 
derstood from an assistant doorkeeper 
in the gallery that he might shoot earlier. 


Pe 


Include AP Out 


The State Department’s fledgling in- 
formation service took a body blow last 
week. Launched only Jan. 1 to tell 
America’s story abroad, the service had 
counted on news reports of the three big 


press associations as the foundation for 
the key parts-of its program: (1) a daily 
radio bulletin to United States Embas- 
sies, primarily to keep American diplo- 
mats informed on home affairs and poli- 
cies, (2) planned short-wave daily broad- 
casts to Russia, the Balkans, and other 
areas from which private news services 
now are largely blacked out, and (3) 
cable and wireless service for Army-con- 


trolled newspapers in Germany, Austria, — 
_and Japan. i 


These were tasks the State Department 
had inherited from the late Office of War 
Information’s Overseas Operations Branch 
and its counterpart in the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs. To carry them out, 
these agencies throughout the war had 
received, at cost, the full wire report of 
the Associated Press, the United Press, 
and the International News Service. 

Assistant Secretary of State. William 
Benton hoped the agencies would, for a 
fee, continue to serve in peacetime his 
facsimile of the British Information Serv- 
ices. He not only promised no competi- 
tion with private news services but said: 
“Further, it is our aim to assist private 
enterprise in its efforts to break down 
barriers to its expansion abroad.” 

The AP, expressing traditional horror 
at the idea of even vague official tie-ups 
in Washington, abruptly cut off its State 
Department wires last week. The UP de- 
cided to follow suit but stayed execution. 
INS took no action and, in fact, indicated 
that it did not share the phobias activat- 
ing its two larger rivals. These are (1) 
fear of government competition in theif 
own ambitious news-selling programs 
abroad; and (2) fear of an official propa- 


ganda tag such as the State Department's — 















eee 
own information study recently pinned 
on Reuters, the British news agency 
(NEWSWEEK, Jan. 14), with which the 
AP is on chummy terms. 

Caesar’s Wife: The AP announce- 
ment cut quickly to the point: “[The] gov- 
emment cannot engage in newscasting 
without sai = the fear of propaganda 
which necessarily would reflect on the ob- 
jectivity of the news services from which 
such newscasts are prepared.” 

Benton retorted in an open letter to 
Robert McLean, AP president, that the 
AP had prejudged and hamstrung the 
State Department’s broadcasts, impugned 
the purity of those news agencies (the 
INS and UP) still serving the depart- 
ment, hampered foreign policy, and acted 
arbitrarily without: knowledge of the 
facts. “I ask you,” Benton added tartly, 
“in the public interest, to expose your ... 
directors and members to the facts.” 

To this end, he invited McLean. to 

r an investigation by such apostles 
G unfettered news as the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors’ recent globe 
trotters: Wilbur Forrest of The New 
York Herald Tribune, Ralph McGill of 
The Atlanta Constitution, and Carl Ack- 
erman, dean of Columbia University’s 
school of journalism. Quickly Ackerman, 
a close friend of Kent Cooper, the AP’s 
executive director, took himself out as a 
prober with a denunciation of ‘Benton's 

am. Forrest soberly observed that 
a us far saw nothing in the project to 
justify the AP’s worries. McGill also took 
issue with Ackerman and said the AP’s 
position “is untenable.” 


Tempered chiding of the AP appeared | 


in Editor and Publisher and sections of 
the pes. But the sharpest blow was 
struck by Elmer Davis, former OWI 
head, in a radio broadcast. Davis noted 
the AP unblushingly sold its services to 
such government-dominated agencies as 
TASS of Russia and the British Broad- 
cating orp. AP board members, he con- 
cluded, “give the Russians the benefit of 


the doubt which they refuse to give the 


government of their own country. 


aa 


Strike Report 


In Seattle last week, newsboys groaned 


under fat editions of The Seattle Times, 
The Post-Intelligencer, and The Star. But 
readers cheered as they caught up on 
Dick Tracy and Itchy, favorite colum- 
nists, and regional and local news they had 
missed since Nov. 18. The 56-day news- 
paper gap ended wherrstriking AF'L type- 
setters went back to work for a wage 
merease of $2.65 daily, $1 higher than 
the publishers’ original offer and 30 cents 
under the union’s original demands. (The 
strike cost each compositor about $450.) 
Meanwhile in Cleveland, The Press, 
The Plain Dealer, and The News had 
tatered their third week of non-publica- 
tion caused by a pressmen’s strike. In 
Trenton, N. J., and St. hese or Fla., 
newspapers appe: in letter- 

type dress and thin salkione. 
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“We have discovered a great way to 
handle less -than-car-load-lot ship- 
ments. 


“We keep big loads of case-goods in 
trailers right at the railroad siding! 
Then, as each railroad package-car 
is ready, we can fill the orders for it 
‘within the hour’ after such orders.are 


received. 


“And this way our shipments are 
always ‘already in the yard’ and at the 
correct ‘spot for direction’ too—even 
when extra or special cars are made- 
up suddenly. 


“Better still, this system stops red- 
tape delays. And saves us important 
money. Many companies could benefit 
by this ‘portable warehouse’ idea!” 
(That is exactly the story as told us 
by @ concern renowned for its service.) 


Trailmobiles 
used as 


“PORTABLE 
WAREHOUSES — 





Upkeep of Trailmobile LOW 
due to ELECTRONICS 


In addition to low costs as original 
equipment, Trailmobile truck-trailers 
cut the usual maintenance allowance. 
Design and construction by exclusive 
ELECTRONIC stress-measurement 
have considerably lengthened the nor- 
mal trailer “service life.” 


ACCEPT Trailer-Transportation 
Consulting Service FREE 


At every Trailmobile branch, in all 
principal cities, a Certified Trailer 
Transportation Consultant is glad to 
discuss with you, without obligation, 
the big savings made by Trailmobiles 
for countless companies! These sav- 
ings can be yours! 


Call, today, your near-by Trailmo- 
bile Branch. You will be glad you did. 


THE TRAILMOBILE COMPANY 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
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A Nazi iianne Grab 
Upset by Army Sleuths 


The Monuments, Fine Arts, and Ar- 
chives Commission in Germany has taken 


. infinite care in tracing and restoring art 
‘treasures looted. by the Nazis. James 


O’Donnell, chief of NEwsweEx’s Berlin 
bureau, sends the following story of the 
commission’s hunt for the fabulous Holy 
Roman Empire jewels, traditional symbols 
of Reich power. 


To battle-weary American troops who 
fought their way into the bitterly de- 
fended inner city of Nuremberg in the 
closing days of the war, the word Reich- 
skleinodien didn’t mean a thing. But even 
they were dazzled when obliging city 
officials led them into the subterranean, 
air-conditioned steel vaults of the Kaiser- 
burg Castle. There, in seventeen neatly 
labeled chests, were the famous Reich- 
skleinodien, the crown treasure of the 
Holy Roman Empire. 

There were the Reichsornat—the cere- 
monial coronation regalia, including the 
purple silk gloves of Charlemagne, an im- 
perial mantle with pearl-studded camels 
and lions (woven in Palermo in 1138 for 
the Norman kings of Italy and Sicily), an 
alb of purple silk with gold and pearl 
borders, stoles, girdles, and other silken 
fineries heavily studded with 


woven and laced with silver 
and gold. 

There were the Reichs- 
reliquirien—a huge _ golden 
monstrance studded with 
pearls, rubies, topazes, and 
amethysts, made for Emperor 
Konrad II and supposed to 
contain the tooth of John the 
Baptist, a solid gold crucifix, 
a lance with a “nail from the 
true cross,” and _ reliquaries 
containing such sacred items 
as “a piece of tablecloth from 
the Last Supper.” 

The Lost Symbols: Miss- 
ing were the five Reichsin- 
signien—precious insignia of 
the temporal power and con- 
tinuity of the first Reich: (1) 
the imperial crown of the 
eleventh century. Supposedly 
first worn by Konrad II, it is 
studded with uncut sapphires, 
emeralds, rubies, and ame- 
thysts and surmounted by a 
bejeweled golden cross; (2) 
a solid silver scepter; (3) the 
“golden apple,” an orb with 
a pearl, emerald, and ruby 
cross symbolizing the fusion 
of temporal and spiritual 
power; (4) the imperial 
sword of St. Mauritius, dating 
from the thirteenth century; 
and (5) a_ twelfth-century 





sword with a scabbard of enamel and 
gold leaf. 

Whoever had removed these treasures 
was no mere art lover. There was a dis. 
tinct political overtone to the removal, 
Involved was someone or some group 
with an interest in making off with the 
symbols of Reich continuity. 

Last July, American intelligence and 
fine arts officers summoned up the same 
Nuremberg officials who had so obliging. 
ly revealed the cache the day the city fe 
—the city councilors Heinz Schmeissner 
and Dr. Walter Fries. Yes, they had for- 
gotten to mention that on order of Ober. 
biirgermeister Willy Liebel they had had 
special copper containers made for the 
insignia and had delivered them to an SS 
colonel just a few days before the city fell. 
Liebel and his family committed suicide, 

It sounded even more plausible when 
several $S prisoners in Southern Germany 
told how one SS officer named Spacil was 
charged with sinking the imperial insignia 
to the bottom of Lake Zell. 

The story was neat—a bit too neat. 


Lake Zell was dragged and no trace of the ~ 


treasure found. Spacil, the SS officer, was 
located in a prisoner-of-war cage. He 
knew nothing of the plan and produced 
an alibi showing conclusively that he was 
nowhere near Nuremberg at the time. 
Dig a Little Deeper: Then Lt 
Walter W. Horn, intelligence officer for 
the fine arts commission, masterminded a 





Charlemagne with crown, sword, aid golden apple 
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Spacil and Fries, the less composed of the 
two city councilors, were brought to 
and -‘USFET headquarters in Frankfurt am 
Main. Fries was told that he would be 
Ires asked to identify an SS colonel. After a 
dis. night in solitary confinement the third- 
val. degree boys moved in on Fries. He was 
oup warned that any double talk would mean 
the the death penalty. But he managed to 
stick to his tall tale until signing the oath 
and “I swear by Almighty God .. .” Then he 
broke. 
ing: Trembling, Fries revealed there was 
fe no SS colonel. A few days before the 
Americans came, on orders of Oberbiirger- 


for- meister Liebel, he and Schmeissner them- 
ber- selves had removed the copper containers 
had and placed them in a small subterranean 


the hide-out 80 feet below the Paniersplatz. 
Next morning, an elated fine arts team 


| = hustled to Nuremberg. Up came the miss- 
‘h - ing Reichskleinodien in four copper con- 
ae tainers, neatly packed in spun glass. They 


were removed to the nearby Kaiserburg 


Lwas Hi Castle and placed with the rest of the ” 


ignia fabulous collection. Fries and Schmeissner 
both were given a 50,000-mark fine and 
f the - five years’ imprisonment. 

pone Actually, the two: men were no more 


, We than dupes, acting under the orders of 
‘uced Oberbiirgermeister Liebel. Liebel, in turn, 


was known as a fanatical Nazi and friend 
— of Heinrich Himmler. It was the long 
Lt arm of ee that was — the in- 
signia, probably as trappings for some 
or for future underground he ceanad to lead. 

Nuremberg or Vienna? On Jan. 4 of 
this year, the Reichskleinodien again 
popped into the news. The AMG tersely 
announced that they had been flown to 
United States forces in Vienna. By last 
week, the Army had presented them to 
Vienna officials of the new Austrian Gov- 
emment. They will be restored to their 

er display. place—the jewel room of 
the famous Hofburg Castle. 

These art objects have been tangled 
in wars and politics ever since the days 
of the Carolingian emperors who carried 

em on regal journeys to imperial cities. 
ine collection shuttled to various Euro- 
ean cities at the whim of the current 

‘of emperors until Sigismund removed 
the treasures and sent them to Nurem- 
berg in 1424. There they stayed until 
tmoved to Vienna in 1796. After the 

Anschluss one of Hitler’s first acts was 

¢ triumphant return of the Reichs- 

Heinodien to Nuremberg. At the last 
Party Day Hitler brandished the sword 
of St. Mauritius and is said to have told 
Goring to sop admiring it with such an 
avaricious look. 

Now the Holy Roman Empire jewels 
are back in Vienna, although many Army 
experts feel that they belong to Nurem- 

wg—and are saying so. But the AMG 
blanket directive is that all looted art 
shall be returned to the country of origin. 
At any rate, with the jewels removed 

im the Nazi shrine city of Nuremberg, 
there is little chance that they can be 
Wed for political strong arming in a new 











































































































confrontation scene which broke the oase. 
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INDUSTRY 


will be Broken Up Z 






Far from being “broken up,” business men are en- 
thusiastic about decentralization. It’s the natural move 
away from jam-packed industrial centers, to smaller 
plants and comfortable homes, planned for good working 
and living, lower costs, better employee relations. 

South Carolina, “where the livin’ is easy,” opens its 
doors and its heart to new industry. This state, where 
resources and markets meet, has power and tax rates 
attractive to industry, also rich minerals, vast timber- 
lands, thriving farms, excellent shipping facilities by 
water, rail and highway. 

Workers are native-born, intelligent and dependable. 
They share, with business leaders and state officials, a 
cooperative attitude toward new business. Your plant will 
be welcome in South Carolina! For exact answers to. your 
questions, and a thorough study ‘of your problems with- 
out obligation, write State Research, Planning & Develop- 
ment Board, Department G, Columbia, South Carolina. 


= South farolina 


WHERE RESOURCES AND MARKETS MEET 
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BROKEN BOTTLENECK > 
Here’s What Cracked It 


Practical Builder Goes to Washington 


Long before Order #L-41, restricting build- 
ing construction, was lifted Oct. 15, 1945, we 
had pointed out editorially that too much 
building material which ought to go into 
housing was likely to be used up for non- 
residential construction. 


In PB’s November 15 and Dec. 11, 1945 Red 
Letters (Nos. 160 and 16: of our newsletters 
to the building industry) we proposed a 
4-point program of voluntary action and 
cooperation by Government, calling on every- 
‘one concerned to give building materials 
housing priority. An advertisement stating 
this 4-point program was published in the 
United States News, and both Red Letters 
went to important people in Washington 
including Senators and Congressmen. A 
nationwide survey confirmed that builders 
had done a great job in starting more than 
125,000 homes in the first 60 days after L-41 
was lifted. But bathroom fixtures, lumber, 
brick, tile, furnaces, valves, fittings, pipe, and 
a hundred other things —and labor — just 
weren't coming through. 

These Red Letters touched off the explosion 
in Washington. Answers came snapping back. 
Here are just two: 


From Representative Wright Patman: 
“I€ builders over the nation would follow the 
course of action in your Red Letter of De- 
cember 11, such cooperation would go a 
long way toward eliminating some of the fac- 
tors which make our housing crisis so severe. 
Government should do everything possible 
to increase production of building materials, 
and see that supplies are distributed on an 
equitable basis to protect builder and buyer 
‘from profiteering.” 

And from John Blandford of the NHA: “The 
conference on housing construction for 1946 
.-. Will touch on most of the points outlined 
in the Red Letter you sent me.” 

President Truman’s proposals were not in 
exact conformance to our Red Letters. But 
we got action. If building materials are now 
channeled into postwar housing where they 


belong, nine-tenths of America’s housing . 


problem is well on the way to being licked. 


NOTE: This advertisement is printed as a public service 
by Practical Builder, the leading business paper of the 
building industry and the bee-line to the building mar- 
ket. Our 58,000 paid subscribers, each one a practical 
building contractor, lumber and building material dealer, 
or other building professional, get a front seat in our 
industry by reading our publication and its advertise- 
ments. Address: $9 East Van Buren Strect, Chicago 5, Ill. 


, 





Frank Fay and Friends 


The Vatican, a British Laborite, a lib- 
eral Catholic weekly, six stage stars, and 
the Hearst newspaper chain were ingredi- 
ents in a fine Irish stew last week. It all 
began with the ardent Catholicism, and 
corollary anti-Communism, of one Broad- 
way star. On the evening of Sept. 24, 
1945, five of the players—Margo, Sono 
Osato, Luba Malina, David Brooks, and 
Jean Darling—spoke briefly at a meeting 
to raise funds for Spanish Loyalist refu- 
gees. Later, the meeting heard a broad- 
cast in which the British Laborite, Prof. 
Harold Laski, criticized Vatican policy 
toward Spain. 

Nothing happened for three days. 
Then, on Sept. 27, the Hearst-owned 
New York Journal-American quoted 
Frank Fay, starred in “Harvey,” the hit 
play about an invisible bibulous rabbit, 





International 


Fay speaks up for Fay 


as saying that the presence of the five 
entertainers “at a Red meeting which 
condemned religion” was an affront to 
the “tolerance of the theater.” Fay, a 
Catholic, alleged that the participants 
had brought. the “full indorsement” of 
their respective casts and requested the 
Actors’’ Equity Association, powerful 
stage union, to investigate the “right of 
these members” to speak for other. players. 

The five replied by presenting evidence 


they had not attacked Fay’s faith and — 


hadn’t even been in the Garden when 


Laski’s speech was broadcast. They coun-’ 


tercharged that Fay had “damaged and 
injured” their professional reputations. 
Equity Council agreed with the five, voting 
seventeen to two that Fay be “censured. 
The Rolling Bandwagon: Until 
then, religion had been the main issue. 
But as the battle lines began to form, the 
matter of faith dropped out of the picture. 
On Fay’s side were ranged the Hearst 
papers and The Chicago Tribune. A num- 
r.of special-appeal and quasi-Coughlin- 
ite sheets, such as The Gaelic American, 
The Tablet, and The Gentile News, added 
strident support. Joseph Kamp’s Consti- 
tutional Educational League brought out 
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YOUR TEETH DESERVE 


its longer polishing action 





@ Millions embarrassed by smudged 
teeth (from smoking or other surface 
discolorations) have only their denti- 
frice to blame. ; 

They brush faithfully. But their 
dentifrice foams up, disintegrates—its 
polishing action all too quickly gone. 

So change today to denser, heavier 
Iodent No. 2 made by a Dentist. It 

_contains millions of tiny particles scien- 
tifically treated to safely polish teeth up 
to twice as long. They do not dissolve 
—but get finer, tinier as you brush. 
It’s the way a jeweler polishes jewelry. 

You'll be amazed what it does for 
the sparkle of your teeth. Try it 
Starting today! Tooth Paste or Powder. 


IODENT 


For millions with teeth 

to bryten—espe- 
cially children— 
Iodent No. 1 














Preserves and Protects 
Your Weod Floors 


One. easy application for long-lasting economical 
protection. Ideal for doors, trim, paneling, too. At 
mill supply and other dealers, Building Products 
Division, L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., New York 16, N.Y. 


A SONNEBORN BUILDING SAVER ; 
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a $2-page booklet labeling the issue one of 
“Americanism vs. Communism” and cited 
“evidence” of the Communist affiliations 
of most of Fay’s critics. An organization 
calling itself the “Friends of Frank Fay” 
suddenly materialized and raised $4,000 
for a big Fay rally in Madison Square 
Garden on Jan. 10. 

On the other side, the liberal New 
York Post and leftish PM raised the 
cry of “Red baiting.” PM pointed out 
that Kamp’s Constitutional Educational 
League had been named in the Wash- 
ington sedition indictments of 1942 and 
that he himself had been indicted for 
failing to show where he got the cash for 
his 1944 political campaign. And The 
Commonweal, respected Catholic weekly, 
though expressing disagreement with 
Laski’s speech, commented: “It is a sad 
thing when Catholics so easily earn the 
dislike of their neighbors by the assump- 
tion that any criticism of any aspect of 
the church is inadmissible 

Former State Sen. John J. McNaboe, 
who once headed a sort of state Dies com- 
mittee to investigate radicalism in New 
York schools, presided at the Fay rally, 
where some 20,000 persons heard fi 
ers like the longshoremen’s union leader 
Joseph P. Ryan, Judge Clare Fenerty of 
Philadelphia, and ex-GI Patrick Boarman 
strike out at “foes” ranging from “Com- 
munist” radio operators at sea to Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Ex-Rep. Hamilton 
Fish, New York isolationist, was in the 


audience. Fay appeared after his show to 


tell the gathering: “The support of you 
100 per cent Americans indicates that if 
all races and creeds unite under the ban- 
ner of democracy, we can defeat Com- 
munism and send it back to Russia.” 


Just where Fay was headed at the end . 


of the week was not clear. Spokesmen 
hinted broadly that another move was in 
the offing. Fay was tight-lipped: “You 
never tell your plans in a thing like this.” 


Ham Fish at the Fay meeting 
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The biggest home-building flood in 
history is about to break. 


Riding the crest is Better Homes & 
Gardens, because it’s devoted entirely 
to families whose big love is their home. 


Does that swing your thinking to the 
new importance of Better Homes & 
Gardens, the magazine that can carry 
your story with the buying stream? 


Purars | 
marke 
NOAPLACE 


MIRE BoM 


= and no place like Better Homes 
& Gardens to sell everything that 
goes into homes 


CIRCULATION OVER 2,600,000 
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Sovfotos 


A Russian vivisection experiment: The dog’s head is kept alive with an artificial 
heart as shown at right in the diagram 


Dog Fight § ~- 
Medical researchers came out of their 


laboratories fighting last week. As a re- 
sult a New York State anti-vivisection 


bill to bar” experiments on live dogs,’ 


which had been whooped up by the 
Hearst New York Journal-American, 
seemed certain to face a tough fight. 
The newly organized Friends of Medi- 
cal Research, representing the New York 
Academy of Medicine and the Medical 
Society of the State of New York, offered 
as argument a list of cures—for diabetes, 
pernicious anemia, rabies, scurvy, hook- 
worm, pellagra, and other afflictions 
which rese with dogs made possible. 
Another effective argument: dozens of 
projects now under way in New York, 
center of medical research, would be 
stopped in their tracks by the legislation. 


Bae 


Stretching the Health Dollar 


In the last 50 years, voluntary health 
agencies in the United States have grown 
from a few dozen to more than 20,000. 
If the American Red Cross is included, 
the great majority of American families 
supports this movement which takes in 
some $331,000,000 a year. 

Four years ago, the National Health 
Council sponsored a study, financed by 
the Rockefeller Foundation, to determine 
the extent and effectiveness of the na- 
tion’s voluntary health work. The final 
report reveals these amazing facts, based 
on 1948 figures: 

@ For the treatment and research on each 
of the country’s 175,000 cases of infantile 
paralysis, $94 is available. : 
@ There is $22 for each of the 680,000 
cases of tuberculosis, once the leading 
diséase in the United States and now the 
seventh. 
@ For cancer, $8 is alloted to each of the 
500,000 cases. 
@ For heart disease, which causes the 
poo number of deaths (426,000), 
ere is only 3 cents a case. And for oth- 
ers, specifically mental diseases, there is 
even less. 

To investigate this situation, a group 

of national health authorities met last 


. 


week in New York and set-up a lay or- 


’ ganization called the Citizens’ Planning 


Committee. Under the chairmanship of 
Gerard Swope of the General Electric 
Co. the committee laid plans to enlarge 
the scope of the voluntary health agen- 
cies fields and to use “their funds for 
wider health needs. 

The Big vs. the Small: Few of the 
26 committee members, including doc- 
tors, industrial and life-insurance com- 
pany executives, and public-health work- 
ers, could hope that the powerful and 
well-organized bodies such as the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
the National Tuberculosis Association, 
and the American Cancer Society would 
consent to a joint fund-raising plan to 
include the lesser health groups. Indeed, 
Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of 
the United States Public Health Service, 
vigorously opposed “combining the volun- 
tary health movement in a central or- 
ganization with central fund raising,” 
asserting that donors should earmark in- 
dividual funds for the agencies which 
they wish to support. 

But all the committee members, as well 
as Dr. Parran, agreed that the National 
Health Council needed a thorough over- 
hauling with new executive direction and 
a unified health program. Several ex- 
eee the specific hope that the well- 

eeled health organizations would devote 
their extra funds to other needs which 
are not at present well-financed. For ex- 
ample, the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis might extend its services 
to include all crippling diseases of child- 

ood,.as well as adult arthritis. And the 
National Tuberculosis Association might 
work out a plan for controlling syphilis 
and other social health problems. 
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Testing a Mold on TB 


The 300 child specialists who attended 
the annual convention of the American 
Academy of Pediatrics in Detroit last 
week heard some unexpected. and clini- 
cally rewarding medical news. 

Drs. H. C. Hinshaw and W. H. Feld- 
man of the Mayo Clinic pe aoa 
liminary success” in treating tuberculosis 
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nd 


with the new antibiotic, streptomycin, a 
mold extraction similar to penicillin 
(NEWSWEEK, Sept. 3, 1945). 

Speaking cautiously, lest the public 
jump to the conclusion that a tuberculosis 
“cure” had been found, the Mayo scien- 
‘tists said that of 54 cases of the disease in 
“far advanced stage” treated with strep- 
tomycin since September 1944, “at least 
sixteen gave objective evidence of im- 
provement within four to eight weeks.” 
It was, they declared, the first chemo- 
therapeutic remedy with “a low toxic ef- 
fect” on such patients. Nine others, 
suffering with sinusitis of tubercular or- 
igin, showed marked improvement after 
this treatment. 

On two points, Drs. Hinshaw and 
Feldman were professionally severe: 
Streptomycin is not a substitute for sani- 
tariums or surgery; and production is so 
limited at present that the drug is avail- 
able only for research. 
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For a “Smoke” Hangover 


In the Navy hospital, 31 sailors lay 
critically ill of methyl-alcohol poisoning. 
While on shore leave, they had drunk 
wood alcohol, or “smoke,” in amounts 
estimated at from 3 to 18 ounces. Many 
also had drunk up to 21 cans of beer. 


Doctors and nurses shook their heads. 


For 60 years, methy! alcohol had caused 
either death or permanent blindness in a 
large percentage of cases. Yet 26 of these 
men were saved by a simple form of alkali 
therapy, described last week in the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association 
by Comdrs. W. B. Chew and E. H. Ber- 
ger and Capts. O. A. Brines and M. J. 
Capron of the Navy Medical Corps. The 
others died within three hours after reach- 
ing the hospital. 

For the nausea, cramps, and dangerous 


For Ladies Only: This light, plastic 
earring, with a built-in midget hearing 
aid, is designed by the Maico Co. of 
Minneapolis to. overcome feminine resist- 
ance to devices for the deaf. It is called 
@ Hear-Ring and its mate is a dummy. 
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Revitalized Industry 


Today's railroads are a revitalized and, toa 
large extent, a reorganized industry from the 
standpoint of both operations and financial 
structure. The industry is one for which the 


- public has new respect and appreciation growing 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 

123 S. La Salle Street, CHICAGO 90, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without cost 

or obligation, ‘‘The Investment Merits of 

Selected Railroad Bonds.” 


Name_ 


NV-8 EN 


out of its courageous pre-war accomplishments 
and its amazing wartime record of achievement. 
Instead of being a declining industry, itappears 
to be entering a new phase of development 
which, if not as expansive and dynamic as in 

its earlier stages, promises to be at least more 
stabilized and certainly no less necessary 

to the growth and well-being of the nation. 


Send for this Informative Folder 
on Railroad Bonds 


The basic factors essential to qualification of 


& selected railroad bonds for favorable investment 


consideration are discussed interestingly 

and non-technically in an up-to-date analysis, 
“Investment Merits of Selected Railroad 
Bonds.” Send for it, without obligation, as a 
guide to informed action. 


Use this request form—at no cost. 


HALSEY. STUART & CO. INc. 
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acidosis of wood-alcohol poisoning, stom- 
ach washing, strong purgatives, and 
quent administration of fluids have been 
the classic treatment. In these cases, the 
Navy doctors checked the acidosis 
promptly by intravenous injections of so- 
dium lactate and by sodium bicarbonate 
by mouth. Treatment was repeated at 
hourly intervals until tests showed that 
acidosis had been overcome. 

Within a few hours, painful physical 
symptoms disappeared. In most cases, 
blurred vision cleared up within 24 hours. 
Two weeks later when discharged from 
the hospital, all but four of the 26 sailors 
could see as well as before the “smoke” 
orgy. Another two regained normal sight 
within three months. » 
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A Coat for Your Stomach 


To protect the stomach lining against 
the inroads of strong gastric juices—and 
consequent duodenal and gastric ulcers— 
a coating of mucus must be constantly 
renewed. 

Last week in the journal Science, a 
group of medical researchers at the 
Samuel S. Fels Laboratory, Philadelphia, 
reported that alkyl sulfates, acting direct- 
ly on the stomach tissue, can cause a 
profuse secretion of this valuable mucus. 


The chemicals, which are the basis for - 


the so-called “soapless” soaps, also are 
able to inactivate pepsin, a protein-digest- 
ing enzyme in gastric fluid, and thus may 
be a possible treatment for ulcers. 

But before the legion of ulcer sufferers 
can count on this help, practical methods 
must be worked out for administering the 


. chemicals. Although the effects of alkyl 


sulfates on mucous secretions last for 
several hours, the success of the treat- 
ment will depend largely on bringing the 
chemicals in direct contact with the lining 
of the stomach. 
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Protective Laundry 


In New Guinea, Leyte, and other re- 
mote Pacific outposts, giant processing 
plants of the Chemical Warfare Service 
impregnated standard Army uniforms 
with a secret meray XXCC2. to make 
them resistant to blister gas. 

Housed in a prefabricated warehouse, 
each plant included a 400-gallon mixing 
vat, a 5-ton electrical washer, a pair of 
8-ton steam-heated dryers, and power- 
generating and pumping machinery. In 
batches of 150 pounds, GI shirts, pants, 
and socks were fed into the washer, 
whirled through the solution, and then 
baked in the drying tumblers. 

Last week, the Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice announced a peacetime medical divi- 
dend from the large and expensive plants 
which were never actually needed in a 

asless wer. To eontrol scrub typhus, the 

angerous disease spread by mites, uni- 
forms were similarly treated with a 10 per 
cent solution of dimethyl phthlalate 
(DMP), emulsified in soap and water. 






Tension Bankers Flap Envelopes seal 
easily and stay sealed even when 
stuffed to capacity—the wide, high 
shouldered flap has a gum strip 
144” wide, sealing to the extrenie 
corners. Use them for important 
and bulky mail. 
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TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 
New York 14,N.Y. St. Louis 3, Mo.* 
Minneapolis 15, Minn.* 

Des Moines14, la.* Kansas City 8, Mo.* 
*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 
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@ Parallel Technique—the 
short cut to skiing—taught by 
our Ski Master Fritz Loosli. 


@ Ski tows and slalom courses 
at Lac Beauport. 


@ Bus service for Chateau 
guests. 

@ Reservations: Your Cana- 
dian Pacific agent. 

In Friendly Old Québec 
A Canadian Pacific Hotel 
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THEATER 
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The Bard's Winter 

The Theater Guild has chosen to launch 
its recently established Shakespearean 
Company with the first production of 
“The Winter’s Tale” to reach Broadway 
since 1921. Admittedly not Shakespeare 
at his best, or even second best, this 
product of the Bard’s latter: years is still 





the work of a master showman. Like. 
the play, the production isn’t perfect, 


but it offers a rare chance for anyone 
who wasn’t toddling to the theater in the 
early 1900s to catch up on a comparative- 
ly neglected work. 

Streamlining the play to fifteen scenes 
and two acts, the producers shrewdly use 
the single intermission to emphasize the 
contrasting moods, and to make a clean 
break between the fervid pathological 





Winter’s Tale: Daniell, Landis, Reed 


doings in Sicilia’s court and the bumpkin 
sports and pleasures in a Bohemian 
Arcady. When, for no justifiable reason, 
good King Leontes (Henry Daniell) jails 
his wife Hermione (Jessie Royce Landis) 
for a presumed affair with his friend 
Polixenes of Bohemia (David Powell), 
and orders his new-born daughter to be 
abandoned in a Bohemian wasteland, 
Shakespeare has not made out a believa- 
ble study in jeolousy. 

As if aware of that, the playwright 
takes refuge in the second generation and 
the fairy-story love affair of Leontes’s 
daughter and. Polixenes’s son in a never- 


never Bohemia—the pores japes and 


puns of innocent shepherdesses and their 
swains. Even so, e Winter's Tale” is 
a pleasure to watch. ; 
The Guild atoms is handsome 
without being elaborate. The players, in- 
cluding Florence Reed, Romney Brent, 
Colin Keith-Johnston, and many others, 
are adequate in the best sense. of the 
word. (THe Winter’s Tate. The Theater 
Guild Shakespearean Company. B. Iden 
Payne and Romney’ Brent, directors. 
Stewart Chaney, costumes and sets.) 














At every week-day end you will see the Daily News going HOME... 


By bus... By "L". .. By trolley . . . By suburban train . . . By newsboy 
carrier. 


These Daily News HOME readers—more than 1,250,000 of them—are 
eagerly waiting for the news of the world accurately and dependably 
reported, And with the same eagerness waiting to hear from manufac. 
turers and merchants, According to a recent independent survey* Daily 
News families have built up a tremendous post-war shopping list. For 
‘example, they will buy 540,672 items to refurnish their living rooms alone 
... And 176,557 radios .. . And 83,354 refrigerators ... And 124,298 
washing machines... And 160,032 automobiles. 


These are just a few glimpses of tomorrow's sales oppor 
tunities here in Chicago. But these few glimpses oufline 
a market of majer importance and profitable response to 
the advertiser. When business executives stop to think 
that such a variety and volume of sales potentials can be 
developed through a single newspaper the conclusion Is 


inevitable: | i 
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CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Fos 70 Years Chicagos HOME Newshapes 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Ploze 


* OETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Building ; SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobort Building, 


©Conducted exclusively among regular 
veaders of the Chicago Daily News, 
representing o volid cross-section, house- 
to-house sampling. ; 
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Jo Your SHIPMENTS 
RUN THE GAUNTLET 
OF RovcH HANDLING? 


Rough handling 
plays no favorites... 
“gives no quarter” ... to 
, goods in transit. All ship- 
ments take quite a pounding 
en route to destination. As a 
result, the condition in which 
they arrive is usually in direct 
ratio to the way they are pack- 
aged and wrapped. 

Just ordinary packaging ma- 
terials cannot “take it.” They 
don’t have the strength .. . 


























goods through the maze of 
loading, unloading, dumping 
and bouncing that go with 
transportation. 

That’s why thousands of 
America’s manufacturers use 
FIBREEN ...a tough, strong 
wrapping paper that guards 
against rough handling . . . 
as well as dirt, dust and mois- 
ture. Write for a working 
sample . . . test it... see 
for yourself why FIBREEN 
; “asks no quarter” from any 
| or all of the hazards of transit. 




























Sisal fibre reenforcement for 
strength—special asphalt for 
water-proofness—kraft paper 
for clean, easy handling — 
sealed by heat and pressure 
to produce Fibreen. 
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$40 Sweater Boy 


Rocky Graziano was just a run-of-the- 
ring prizefighter when he was thrown to 
Billy Arnold, up-and-coming Philadelphia 
welterweight, in a Madison Square Gar- 
den main bout last March. A _heavy- 
punching brawler from the lower East 
Side, Graziano had knocked out a sizable 
number of second-class opponents and 
had lost to others equally second-class. 
His swings were as wild as the unruly 
shock of black hair on his hard head. 

In the third round Armold was measur- 
ing the New Yorker for a knockout when 
Graziano suddenly connected with a hay- 
maker. Arnold was out, and Rockabye 
Rocky was well on his way to raising (1) 
his rating in the eyes of Garden fans and 
(2) his standard of living. 

In his next fight, Graziano KO’d the 
late Bummy Davis in four rounds. Then 
he twice put to sleep the welterweight 
champion, Freddie (Red) Cochrane, 
each ‘time in the tenth round. He wound 
up the year by finishing off Harold Green 
in three rounds and winning Promoter 
Mike Jacobs’s private poll as Golden 
Boy of 1945. In five fights last year, Uncle 
Mike’s rough diamond yielded a gross of 
$402,522, more than any other fighter. 

Graziano’s popularity is based on the 
primitive pleasure of watching a clumsy 
killer stalk his nimble prey. The drama: 
Will Rocky catch up with his opponent 
within the time limit, or will his foe es- 
cape and perhaps win on points? 

Last week Graziano began his 1946 
middleweight campaign at the Garden. 
Financially he was a success; he attracted 
18,907 patrons who paid $108,974. But 


Boxing’s lumberjack: Graziano (right) chopped at Horne but couldn’t fell him 


he failed to pass Hammerin’ Henry Arm- 
strong’s Garden record of five knockouts 
in a row made in 1937. Graziano thun- 
dered lefts and rights at the carcass of 
George (Sonny) Horne for ten rounds, 
but the latter refused to fall. The Rocka- 
bye Kid had to settle for his first de. 
cision in a year. 

As a big-money guy Graziano sports 
$40 sweaters, but. he still doesn’t wear 
neckties. Under the guidance of Trainer 
Whitey Bimstein, he hopes eventually to 
learn more about the fine art of boxing so 
he won't have to take five punches before 
delivering one pulverizer. He admits 
readily the aspect he likes most about 
prizefighting: “The money, of course.” 
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Byron Rests 


Byron Nelson gave his beaten foes a 
temporary lift. The 33-year-old Mr. Golf 
won $66,000 last year by finishing first 
‘nineteen times, second seven times, and 
third three times in 31 tournaments. Then 


he began the new pear by winning the © 


first two tourneys of the sunshine circuit 
—the Los Angeles Open and the San 
Francisco Open. 

Last week, as golfers and fans won- 
dered how long Nelson would continue 
his victory spree, the mechanical wizard 
suddenly aonpee out of the traveling 
circus of professional golf. He returned 
to Toledo for a checkup of physical 
equipment—hampered by a muscle in- 
jury, hemophilia, and a gall-bladder ail- 
ment—and to tend to his umbrella busi- 
ness. The tournament field was thrown 
wide open for at least a month. 
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@ Respected old name — impressive new value... —yet have built-in quality that reflects 52 years of 
that’s Kelly! For Kelly combines the newest in ma- _fine craftsmanship. Even if you have to wait a few 
_ terials and methods with traditional tire craftsman- days for a particular size, it will pay you to hold 
ship ... extra skill, extra care through every step _ out for “pedigreed” Kellys. 


of the manufacturing process. That’s what keeps THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
the Kelly name great... tires that are new, modern CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 
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AT AGE 35, a 
$10,000 policy 
costs you only 
$13.20 per 
month and will, 
should you die during the ex- 
pectancy period, pay your bene- 
ficiary $10,000 or a monthly 
income for life. This low cost 
policy cannot be issued in 
amounts less than $2,500. Mail 
coupon below for full details. 


The Lincoln National Life 
‘Insurance Company 


FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


More Than One Billion, Nine Hundred 
Million Dollars Of Insurance Is Force 





WAN ite THIS COUPON TODAY 


Mailing the coupon involves no obli- 
gation. So act now—send for full infore 
mation about this low cost policy. 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
Dept. N-61, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 


Please send me full details about your 
Low Cost Plan, which pre’ ample 
protection at low cost. * \.« 


Name rol 
Address 
City RS 


iN) 
State_______—-_—Date of Birth 
































The FBI Has Landed 


by JOHN LARDNER 


The fact that G-men wear small- 
er shoes than Pinkertons is enough in 
itself to create a sharp change in con- 
ditions in the American horse-racing 
business. Many times in the past, in 
the mad rush for the $2 windows, I 
have tripped over a trough or depres- 
sion in the ground, similar in size and 
formation to the valley of 
the Red River, and found it, 
upon inspection, to be the 
footprint of a Pinkerton op- 
erative. The Pinks, as you 
may know, have guarded 
the integrity of racing for 
a number of  years—so 
staunchly that racing lead- 
ers decided a few weeks 
ago to organize an entirely 
new copper service based on 
G-men and built around Mr. 
Spencer Drayton, an FBI alumnus, 

This new epoch in whistle blowing 
was inevitable with the coming of the 
atomic bomb and ephedrine. The 
world is increasingly scientific. The 


Pinkertons in their heyday, it would - 


seem, were good enough to break up 
the Molly Maguires (1876-77), but 
the Jockey Club feels that modern 
conditions call for a softer, subtler 
approach, on feet that average 8C in 
size instead of 11E. 


It would. be silly to say that the 


difference in foot sizes is all that influ- - 


enced the Jockey Club and its affili- 
ates in favor of G-men, though the 
latter are notoriously trim and neat in 


the dogs. Today it is also necessary 


to know such things as: 

1—A horse has a “false,” inner nos- 
tril’ which calls for special methods 
in doping. 

2—The saliva of a work horse com- 
pares to that of a race horse as water 
to.five-year-old bourbon. 

8—Ephedrine is peculiar stuff. 

’ The last point illustrates how com- 
plex the work of a racing cop can be. 
In the case of Mr. Tom Smith, an emi- 
nent trainer suspended because a 
horse from his stable wore nose drops 
to the races one day, 84 veterinarians, 
biologists, and drug specialists have 
testified that ephedrine is the real 
gong-kicking article, while 86 rival 
experts have affirmed that a jug of 
the stuff would ‘not affect the metab- 
olism of an undersized hen roach. 
Perhaps I cxngaerate the number of 
savants at work in this case, but the 
trial of Mr. Smith has lasted so long 
now that it seems certain that at least 
two platoons of medical men have 





tracked across the witness box. At this 
rate Mr. Smith will have to employ 
a stable hand to carry his long white 
beard to court before the thing is 
over, and Mr. Drayton and his private 
laboratory staff will have to make up 
their own minds whether to clap the 
cuffs on a trainer caught using ephed- 
rine or merely to slap his 
shoulder and say “Attaboy!” 
The Jockey Club is an 
institution which gives the 
ground hog a stroke a hole 
by coming out of hiding 
only once in two years, 
Thus, it was not till very 
recently that its members 
took cognizance of the fact 
that larceny exists in horse 
racing. The bad news was 
. practically forced down the 
boys’ throats by two widely publi- 
cized developments; (a) the Smith 
case, and (b) an orgy of law enforce- 
ment by Mr. George Mahoney, chair- 
man of the Maryland racing commis- 
sion, who announced that the only 
difference between a drugstore and 
the Pimlico race track was that you 
could not buy stamps or hairpins at 
Pimlico. To hear Mr. Mahoney tell it, 
the horses in his state were beginning 
to feel naked when they went to the 
post without a boutonniere of hashish. 
Mr. Mahoney told it very loud, too, 
which accounts, along with the Smith 
affair and an outbreak of dress re- 
hearsals among the nation’s jockeys, 
for the arrival on the scene of Mr. 
Spencer Drayton, FBI, retired. 


This is not the first time that a 
major sport has paged a G-man. Some 
years ago the colleges of the Pacific 
Coast football conference became em- 
barrassed by the way a certain foot- 
ball player turned up at.different cam- 
puses under different names but al- 
ways with the same set of boyish fin- 
gerprints. Mr. Edwin Atherton, a 
G-man who had cleaned up (tem- 
porarily) the city of San Francisco, 
was summoned to alkalize Coast ath- 
letics at a very handsome salary. 
G-men were fashionable at that time 
because of the number of holes they 
had pumped into John Dillinger. To- 
day they are modish because of their 
underground war work. The Jockey 
Club has no doubt been in a body to 
see “The House on 92nd Street,” and 
no one will be less surprised—or more 
pleased—than the J. Club if the dirty 
work on American race tracks turns 
out to be the doing of a foreign spy. 
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Pacific Metals Co., Ltd. 
3100 19th St. 
Sor Francisco 10, Calif. 


 peeabereag of the ancient world (1500 B. C.) 


was the palace of King Minos at Knossus. 


Its deluxe bathrooms, private theater, open- 
air rooms for sun bathers, delighted royal vis- 
itors. But marvel of marvels was its complete 
drainage system. 


Minoans boasted of the way in which each of 
the four floors of the palace-was kept dry and 
clean. 


Terra cotta pipes, or tubes . . . constantly 
flushed with water . . . carried off rainfall and 
probably sewage, protecting the palace from 
destructive dampness and safeguarding the 
people’s health. This tubing functioned as an 
early “life line.” 


Centuries later, a spectacular 
new type of tubing was to be used # 
as an important “life line” in many @ 
ways. It is called Bundyweld. 


Bundyweld is now used in motorcars, trucks, 





Story of a king and his plumbing 








BUNDY TUBING DISTRIBUTORS AND REPRESENTATIVES: 
Standard Tube Sales Corp. 
1 Admiral Ave. 
Maspeth, N.Y.C., N.Y. 


Lapham-Hickey Co. 
3333 W. 47th Place 
Chicago 32, Illinois 





tractors and vehicles of all kinds as vital oil, 

fuel, vacuum and hydraulic brake lines. It is the ° 

outstanding tubing development of the last one 
hundred years. 


The secret of Bundyweld’s re- 

markable performance is its un- 

* usual manufacture. It is a solid, 

double wall steel tube, copper brazed through- 

out and copper coated inside and out. It is free 

from scale, closely held to dimensions, very 
easily fabricated. 


Let Bundy Research and Engineering Depart- 
ments show you how Bundy Steel Tubing can 
be of help to your product. Also available in 
Monel, nickel and nickel alloys. Bundy Tubing 
Company, Detroit 13. 


BUNDY . TUBING 
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- Rutan & Co. Eagle Metals Co. Alloy Metal Sales Ltd. 
112 S. 16th St. 3628 E. Marginal Way 861 Bay St. 
Phila. 2, Pa. Seattle 4, Wash. Toronto 5, Canada 
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Its Colby’s Move 


When, in 1929, a Maine Survey of 
Higher Education got around to Colby 
College in Waterville, it turned in a stag- 
gering “recommendation” to Colby trus- 
tees. It declared bluntly that the little, 
factory- and railroad-encircled college 
must move or die. Accepting the ultima- 
tum, Colby promptly started to construct 
q “functionally planned” institution on 
Mayflower Hill a mile west of Waterville. 

In the ensuing years shoestring financ- 
ing and lack of building materials mili- 
tated against the project. Then came the 
war and a virtual ‘stoppage of all build- 
ing. But next fall Colby will finally move. 
The entire college will pull up stakes, 
abandoning its 127-year-old plant on the 
Kennebec, and occupy eight American 
Colonial buildings on a still unfinished 
600-acre “dream college” campus. Inter- 








ested architects say that, upon completion, 
it will be “the best of its kind anywhere— 
a pace setter for other colleges.” 

Colby was founded by Baptists. .In 
1818, the Rev. Jeremiah Chaplin with his 
family and seven students sailed from 
Boston to Augusta on the sloop Hero. 
After rowing. 18 miles up the Kennebec 
River they beached their boats on a gentle 
slope at Waterville. The Maine Literary 
and Theological Institution, which they 
founded, thrived. Changing its name to 
Waterville College three years later, it 
soon began graduating an impressive list 
of leaders. To date the roster includes 
eight governors, three ambassadors, twenty 
members of Congress, and forty college 
and university presidents—probably a 
record for so doilh a college (enrollment: 
under'700 students). 

In 1865 Gardner Colby, Boston wool 
merchant, made such “extensive benefac- 
tions” ($50,000) that grateful trustees 
renamed their little college Colby. In 

















































But industrial Waterville began to 
wa wP with the elm-shaded school. 
| ith noisy Maine Central freight trains 
uffing and puffing outside its classrooms, 
‘umni and townsmen knew that ulti- 








1871 its classes were opened to women. - 


mately Colby would be smoked out, and 
today its 29-acre campus and 11 build- 
ings are for sale—at $500,000. 

Colby men admit that in financing the 
new plant something will have to be 
pulled out of a hat. But Colby has unex- 
pected friends. Sensing its predicament 
from a Maine Central car window 25 years 


ago, an out-of-state sympathizer recently 


sent it $20,000 against the inevitable mov- 
ing day. Three thousand alumni, faculty, 
and students have raised almost $1,500,- 
000, and Maine citizens have registered 
their goal as “The Maine Million for May- 
flower Hill.” To prepare five new build- 
ings for fall occupancy, Colby officials ex- 
pect to pay out $1,900,000. They estimate 
the total bill at $7,000,000. Three build- 
ings have been in use since 1942. 

On Jen. 6 a national committee of edi- 
tors and publishers headed by former 
President Herbert Hoover announced that 





Colby’s still unfinished Mayflower Hill “dream campus” - 


Colby had been selected as the site of a 
$300,000 memorial to its most illustrious 
graduate, the martyred foe of slavery; 
Elijah Parish Lovejoy. The fiery Lovejoy 
was killed in 1837 while defending his 
newspaper press against slave racketeers 
in Alton, Iil. 

On Dec. 26 a memorial campaign bro- 


chure was mailed. to the nation’s 1,744 ° 


dailies and to 200 selected weeklies. In 
reporting gratifying returns last week, 
Chairman William J. Pape said that the 
New England Newspaper Association had 
already underwritten more than $60,000 
in pledges. When returns are all in, $200,- 
000 will be earmarked for a Lovejoy 
Memorial Hall and $100,000 for a chair 
of journalism. 

Dr. Julius Seelye Bixler, 51, president 
of Colby since 1942,° is particularly 
proud of what the new Mayflower campus 
can do for returning GI’s. Instead . of 
turning away an estimated 300 additional 
veterans next fall, the renovated Colby 
will have room to give its Down East sons 
and daughters the kind of schooling they 
like—“education without frills.” 


*Bixler teaches a ular ag hy class and 
os a good amateur Nello in the Colby-Community 
ymphony Orchestra. 
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84 PROOF 


Definitely a brandy for those who 
knowand insist upon the best. From 
choicest San Joaquin Valley grapes, 
Croix Royale Brandy is made with 
eres care and precise know- 
edge by that best of old-world meth- 
ods—the Pot Still. The result is a 
brandy, rich, mellow, and velvety 
smooth—a favorite of Americans 


who formerly bought only imports. 


Send for free recipe booklet. Address Dept. N 


Cameo Vineyards Co., Fresno, Calif. 


CROIX 


NONAVS 
—Liguewre 
BRANDY 














































HANDY LITTLE INHALER 
WORKS MIGHTY FAST 


At home, at work or on the street—anywhere, any- 
time—Vicks Inhaler is always ready with a 
wonderful feeling of relief. It’s packed with 
volatile medication that makes a cold-stuffed, 
dust-stuffed nose feel clearer in seconds ... 
Easy to carry in pocket or purse. 
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SANFORD'S 
me POiit INK 











t) Flows perfectly. Does not 
ror feather -edge. Eliminates 
ov’ Wy Pen troubles. Ten brilliant, 


ZT tol pens! < Sirtking colors. Santocd's 
ies Fi wo name in inks. 
MEN / MEET THE RAZOR 


with the 


4E-MAWN BLADE! 





No matter if your chin sprouts baling 
wire, here’s the blade that will conquer it. 
Ie’s the original Durham-Duplex hollow- 
gtound double-thick blade that holds an 
edge against all odds. Try it. You'll like 
the Dorset's excellent balance, too, and its 
generously wide shaving edge. Get one 
today. The Dorset with 6 blades, 75c or 





the Durham barber-type 6 blades, $1.00. { Botertrs 
BURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. S, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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Sunstroke 


One hundred and forty-five thousand 
dollars is a lot of money, whether you get 
it for writing a novel or robbing a bank. 
Which is the more moral means of amass- 
ing that tidy fortune depends on what 
novel you write. In the case of “Before 


. the Sun Goes Down” there is justification 


for taking the side of the bank robber. 








Acme 


A blazing gusher. In rear, Oklahoma City 





‘to toss that kind of money around, h 


“Before the Sun Goes Down” is a novd 
written by someone named _ Elizabet) 
Metzger Howard. It won the Metp 
Goldwyn-Mayer $125,000 annual noyd 
award and the Doubleday, Doran $99. 
000 prize for what-have-you. Som 
got an awful rooking. Maybe the movi 
industry and the publishers can affor 


that case, that leaves the public 
the rookee. 

“Before the Sun Goes Down” is a 
turgid, trite, thrice-rewritten story abot 
a small-town doctor with a heart of g 
and a great tragedy (unrequited love, d 
course) festering in his tortured soul, 4 
dozen or more characters out of the Cen 
tral Casting Agency, Hollywood, clutter 
up his life. Good things happen and bad 
things happen on both sides of the tract 
in Willowspring, Pa. The time is 1880, 
That’s all, brother. (BEFORE THE Sy 
Goes Down. By Elizabeth Metzger How 
ard. 378 pages. Doubleday. $2.75.) 


oe 


Gusher or Duster 


Oil runs in the veins of the Taits. Fou 
years after the end of the Civil War, a 
Pennsylvania boy named Sam Tait went 
to work on the wells along Oil Creek 
He married and fathered a son wh 
boasts he was “almost literally born ina 
derrick.” An oil scout, lawyer, and oi 
producer, Samuel W. Tait Jr. tells the 
history of America’s oil prospectors ia 
“The Wildcatters.” The book, which i 
based on Tait’s personal knowledge of the 
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PLACES INFORMATION 


a 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


leleta 


eEoY 


INTERCOMMUNICATIC 


YOUR FINGER TIPS — a 


Seg 


installed in your 


key departments 


MNES TU77E, 


Installing a Teletalk intercommunication system is the 
same as having four to a dozen key people working 
right across the desk from you.. You can have a person- 
to-person conversation by just reaching over and flick- 
ing’a key. There is no dialing—no delay. You have in- 
formation at your finger tips without leaving your desk. 


Business comfort you might call it, but it is just good 
business to stop wasting time going from department to 
department or person to person or waiting for them to 
come to you. Place them at the other end of a Teletalk 
and you'll experience greater business efficiency. 


There is a Teletalk model available with the correct 
number of stations to meet the needs of either small or 
large businesses. Made with smart appearing walnut 
cage, it is of convenient size—not a space taker. 


Why not look up your Teletalk dealer in the classified 
telephone directory right now and have him give you 
the benefit of his experiences—point out how you can 
save time—and quote prices that you'll recognize can 
be liquidated by time saved over a few months. 


If Teletalk is not listed in your directory, this service 
can be had by writing us direct. 


Licensed under U.S. Patents of Western Electric Company, I ncor porated, 
and American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
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EXPLORING HERCULES LAND 








Exploring in Hercules Land 
helped surgical tape man- 
ufacturers to double and 
triple the life of tapes. 
It was discovered that 
Hercules non-oxidizing 
resins make adhesive coat- 
ings more sticky . . . keep them sticky in 
use and storage. 

These resins also mean 
better industrial wrapping _ 
tapes, synthetic rubber ce- 
ments, shoe adhesives, and @ ~» 
masking tapes, because ——S4 
they are low in cost, easily init 
blended with synthetics and pigments. 

If you make adhesives, or specify them, 
it will pay you to know more about 
Hercules. The 48- 
page book, “Hercules 
Products’’, describes 
the many modern 
materials available 
for adhesives and 
other chemical uses. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


smconponarse 


967 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
FOR INDUSTRY 
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industry and on interviews with others, is 
indexed. (THE WiLpcatTeErs. By Samuel 
W. Tait Jr. 218 pages. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. $3.) 


Sa 


Sir Richard Rides Again 

Miss Daphne -du Maurier is a pretty, 
fragile-looking blonde, with an indefat- 
igable interest in houses, especially the 
huge, bat-ridden English affairs the lend- 
ing-library set adores. In her highly suc- 
cessful “Rebecca” she. used a largely 
imaginary house. In her latest novel, “The 
King’s General,” it is the real thing—she 
is actually living in it now, in England, 
sensing its ancient history with “ghostly 
thrill.” The result is a rat-ta-ta-tat, boom- 
la sort of historical razzle-dazzle that will 
put a few readers to sleep—but will keep 
many others wide awake. 

The characters who inhabit Miss du 
Maurier’s literary real estate are a wildly 
energetic crowd. The time is during the 
Cromwellian civil wars, and they battle, 
seduce, murder, and rape over the Eng- 
lish landscape with a vigor that would 
put the vitamin industry out of business 
in a week. Lovelorn heroines, stalking 


heroes, serpent-eyed villainesses—nothing - 


stops them. If a reader can keep up with 
them chances are he will feel the need of 
a week off in the country afterward. 

“I will say for Richard what he never 
said for himself,” the slightly aging hero- 
ine, Honor Harris, says at the opening of 
“The King’s General.” “And I will show 
how, despite his bitter faults and failings, 
it was possible for a woman to love him 
with all her heart, and mind, and body, 
and I that woman.” 


Honor the Goner: Honor meets the 
hard-riding, hard-loving Sir Richard Gren- 
vile (colonel in His Majesty's Army) on 
her eighteenth birthday, at one of those 
hard-to-digest banquets the seventeenth- 
century upper classes went in for. When 
he corrects her curtsey with the delicate 
reminder that “a clumsy woman looks so 
damnably ill-bred,” she is enamored. 
When “with appalling coolness” he 
straightens her gown and laces before es- 
corting her into dinner, muttering “I ob- 
ject to dining with untidy women,” she is 
a goner. 

When Richard proposed, she warned 
him: “My portion will be small.” “Damn 
your portion,” Sir Richard says, “it’s your 
person I have designs on.” Their engage- 
ment is celebrated with a falcon hunt. 
Somewhere along the line there is an acci- 
dent and Honor is paralyzed below the 
waist for life. 

No, Sir Richard doesn’t marry her any- 
way. She sends him away—so he marries 
a rich widow. Fifteen years later, slightly 
weatherbeaten but none the worse for 
wear, he comes back to take up where he 
left off. And that—whew-—is about where 
“The King’s General” really starts. It ends 
up some 300 desperate pages later. 

It certainly will look good in Tech- 
nicolor. (THE Kinc’s GENERAL. By Daphne 
du Maurier. 371 pages. Doubleday. $2.75.) 
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{ MOVIES 
Dawdling Down to Sea 


’ When “Tars yon aval _ to its 
pleasant singing and better dancing, it is 
g tuneful and lively musical that owes 
little more than its title and one player to 
the Coast Guard show that toured the 
country during the war. The new narra- 
tive is on the dawdling side and has to do 
with a land-locked Coast Guardsman 
{Alfred Drake) who contrives after three 
years to get to sea, a Spar (Janet Blair) 
tho loves him, and the frustrated hero’s 
dekicks (Marc Platt and Sid Caesar). 
“An alumnus of the original “Okla- 
i homa!” company, Drake contributes to 
screen debut his good singing voice 
nd a certain modest appeal. Platt of the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo and also 
“Oklahoma!” is easily one of the screen’s 
top-flight dancers, as well as a markedly 
improved actor since his first try in “To- 
night and Every Night.” Both Okla- 
homans, however, have the show stolen 
from under their noses by the ex-Coast 
Guardsman from the official “Tars and 
Spars” show. . 
Sid Caesar is a Yonkers boy who hit 
the entertainment trail as a saxophone 
player and part-time comic on the borscht 
circuit. Despite his striking resemblance 
to Danny Kaye in material and apoplectic 
double-talking, Sid is no Danny. But he 
works hard and succeeds in being funny 
enough to indicate that the Coast Guard’s 
‘loss is Hollywood’s gain. (Tars AND 
Sears. Columbia Pictures. Milton H. 
ten, Lt. Comdr. U.S.C.G.R., producer, 
& cooperation with the U.S.C.G. Al- 





















fed E. Green, director.) 
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AWidow in Love 





f title, “My Reputation” is 4 romantic 
@ama that squarely poses a problem in 
Mividual and group behavior, then 
Wes it quietly and obliquely. Yet there 
Wil be weeping and squashing of hand- 
Michiefs in any matinee audience long 
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* Despite the sensational implications of 


























More than 700 Davey Tree Surgeons have been in the 
armed forces, (an abnormal percentage out of 1,000 men). 
Gradually they are coming back. They are good men. 
Soon they will be able to render expert healing service 
to thousands of fine trees, neglected during war years. 
The entire Davey organization is getting back to its pre- 
war stride. It will not be very long until your trees may 
once more have the reliable service of Davey Tree Surgeons. 


DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY ¢« KENT, OHIO. 
MARTIN L. DAVEY, PRESIDENT 
TWO GENERATIONS OF TREE SAVING SERVICE 








This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these 
Debentures for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation 
of an offer to buy, any of such Debentures. The offer 
is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 


$25,000,000 
THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 
7 Twenty Year 256% Debentures, 
Due January 15, 1966 





Price 101% and accrued interest 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the several 
_ underwriters, including the undersigned, as may legally offer these 
Debentures in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


Smith, Barney & Go. 
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foe NACIONAL 


ON THE OCEAN IN HAVANA 





A KIRKEBY HOTEL 





OR INFORMATION, ra 
{fa Miami or the following KIRKEBY HOTEL 


The Gotham, New York ¢ Blackstone, Chicago © 
NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED 


Drake, Chicago ® 


OE CUBA 








Now again Havana extends her friendly Latin hospitality. 

Enjoy it more at the Nacional. . . distinguished as ever for its 

own wealth of delightful artractions. 13 acres of tropical 

gardens, outdoor pool, tennis and other sports. Make the 

Nacional—largest hotel in the tropics—your headquarters. 
550 rooms—all outside—all with baths 


tes and posecvesiont, apply to your own Travel Agent, or to Tietze Associates 
I "4 


Beverly Wilshire, Beverly Hills, Col. 


OF U.S. CITIZENS 













WINTER DRAFTS 
AND COLD! 
SAVE FUEL! 
KEEP OUT SUMMER 
DUST AND DIRT! 


CHAMBERLIN 


1} "a" CHAMBERLIN COMPANY OF AMERICA 


METAL WEATHER STRIPS 
Commercial, Institutional, Industrial, Residential 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips keep heat in, 
cold and dirt out. Oldest and largest weather 
strip service in the world. 2 million users. Pay for 
themselves in fuel saved and cleaning expense. 
Improve storm window efficiency. End noisy, 
sticking windows. All-metal, with famous ‘‘looped 
tongue”’ seal. Factory-branch installation assures 
100% responsibility. Free survey! No obligation! 








Ask now! 
Abo FREE SURVEY-—can 
lasulation, Chamberlin Branch (see phone book) 
Catklag, Storm Sash, or mail coupon for free survey. No 
Screens obligation! Ask for yours now! 
es 
| 1302 LaBrosse St., Detroit 26, Mich. 


1 Please tell me about Chamberlin Serv 
. for (type of Beat 22, 4 AS) 
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and ‘Built for Enduring 


NORTHERN FURNITURE CO. 
visit our showrooms 


You are welcome to 


in the tollowing listed cities 
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before Jessica Drummond’s ordeal is over 
Jessica Drummond (Barbara Stanwyck 
is widowed ‘at 83 and left in her expensiyg 
Lake Forest home with her memories ang 
two young sons. When, in the course of 
time, the boys go off to school as their 
father had planned, Jessica lives on in the 
empty house, her solitude varied by an 
occasional visit from an old but constant 
admirer (Warner Anderson) and her 
mother (Lucile Watson), who has wom 
widow’s weeds for 25 years and expects 
her daughter to follow her example. 
Jessica’s refusal to wear even becoming: 
black develops into outright rebelligg 
when she accepts the invitation of marriggh 
friends (Eve Arden and John Ridgely) 
accompany them on their vacation gf 
Lake Tahoe. There Jessica meets omg! 
Major Landis (George Brent), falls iq! 
love with him, and stays that way eveg 
when he frankly admits that although 
he loves her, his object is somewhat this 
side of matrimony. _ & 
Curtis Bernhardt, director of Jessicg 
Drummond’s destiny, should be com! 
mended for sacrificing action in favor of 
the film’s. social and psychological con 
flicts. His judgment is justified by the: 
complete sincerity of Barbara Stanwyck’s 
performance and the able assistance of 
her supporting players. In the final 
analysis, however, “My Reputation” 
nibbles optimistically at more than it can 
chew, and a frantic happy ending leaves 
the problem where it was in the first place 


McC 


e 
of supe 
exercise 


credit § 


—in the audience’s lap. (My REPuTAmion. thers 
Warner Brothers. Henry Blake, producer. ois dre 
Curtis Bernhardt, director.) ic 

— mansio1 
Spiral Shivers 


“The Spiral Staircase,” set in a New 
England town of the early 1900s and 
dedicated to the violent activities and 
sudden death of a mass murderer, belongs 
in a class with Hollywood's recent output 





# 


nce of McGuire: Mute marked for murder 





— of superior thrillers. For this successful 
iia exercise in accumulative terror chief 
t te credit goes to Robert Siodmak, who fur- 
‘P thers his excellent direction with effective 
‘deci use of such atmospheric aids as murky, 





rain-drenched : exteriors and the gas-lit, 
shadowy recesses of an isolated Victorian 
mansion. 3 

The mansion is dominated by Mrs. 
Warren (Ethel Barrymore), a bullying, 












a New fg bedridden old lady who despises as weak- 
ds and a ings both her biologist stepson (George 
os and (brent) and her playboy son (Gordon 
velongs Oliver) and saves her crusty affection for 
output Helen (Dorothy McGuire), the mute serv- 





ant girl who waits on her. Along with 
the rest of the terrorized town, «Mrs. 
Warren is aware that all the killer's 
victims have been women with physical 
letects; and along with the movie audi- 
eee, she is aware that the killer is 
eone in her house. — 












hands her over to a young coun- 
foctor (Kent Smith) who is in love 
with the mute girl. The doctor, however, 
falled away on an urgent case, and 
fore he can return the stage has been 
fetully sét for the murder of a girl 
mM could not scream even if any help 
were available. 
‘All this, of course, is played less for 
Oge than for a canny assault on sus- 
tible nerves. That “The Spiral Stair- 
cage succeeds on these forthright terms 
rg in no small part from the acting: 
is Barrymore and Dorothy McGuire 
coitribute a brace of: fine performances, 


| | 











aad the supporting cast includes such able 

myers as Sara Allgood, Elsa Lanchester, 
i Rhys Williams. (THE Sprra StTam- 
“ASE. RKO-Radio. Dore Schary, producer. 
overt Siodmak, director.) 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


350,000 Shares 


Buffalo Niagara Electric Corporation 
Preferred Stock, 3.60% Series 


($100 par value ) 





Price $102.85 per Share 


(plus accrued dividends from January 1, 1946 to date of delivery) 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the several Under- 
writers, including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


Lehman Brothers Stone €? Webster and Blodget 


Incorporated 


A. G. Becker a Co. Eastman, Dillon €? Co. Glore, Forgan €# Co. 
In orate 
E. H. Rollins €? Sons Wertheim €# Co. 


Incorpora: 


Shields €? Company 


January 10, 1946. 
















amuel Colt’s 
y .44 Army Revolver, 
he “Walker” 
= model of 1847 


Our forefathers were distinguished in the art of 


gun-making. And they had a rare ability, too, 
for blending luxurious tobacco. 





An old “recipe” for a smoke of delectable enjoy- 
ment is ours today. We’ve followed the steps of. 
that formula in India House tobacco. 


The tangy sweetness, and enticing aroma of. 
India House give you a smoke that is richly 
satisfying, utterly mellow. Just light a bowlful. 





AT ALL GOOD TOBACCONISTS 
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Spend 20 Minutes 


NOW-with the Man 
Every Business Likes 





--.and save hours of 


figure-work forever after! 


‘In 20 minutes—no more—he will demon- 
strate the important savings to your 
business from such figure-work advan- 
tages as 

* More calculations 

per pay roll dollar 
° Elimination of 

double calculations for proof 
° Proof of accuracy 

without special manipulations 


The Man Every Business Likes is your 
local Marchant figure-work specialist. 
His figure results are possible only with 
the Marchant Calculator, whose 20 
Points of Superiority, afford today’s 
highest ible caleulator performance. 
He will be glad to prove these statements 


by demonstration at your invitation. 


T MOARCHANT 


No Priority Necessary 


SHLENT SPEED ELECTRIC | 
CALCULATORS 





THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR 
Marchant Calculating Machine Com pany 
Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER’S 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
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The White-Housing Shortage 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


When Republican leaders were 
unloading the late W. Gamaliel Hard- 
ing on the country, they said, stifling 
a laugh meanwhile, that their limp 
offering would surround himself with 
able men. That was supposed to make 
everything all right. 

It is not intended in this piece to 
draw Presidential comparisons. But 
since those politicians who prevail in 
Washington sold Harry S. 
Truman, at the Chicago 
convention and, later, after 
the death of President 
Roosevelt, as an average 
man, they ought to explain 
why their chief has not sur- 
rounded himself with more- 
than-average assistants. 

I am not referring to the 
Cabinet, but to the most 
important niche in the na- 
tion—the White House. We 
read of a $1,600,000 building program 
to expand White House capacity. This 
will be undertaken on the theory, pre- 
sumably, that quantity can take the 
place of quality. But the more stately 
mansions needed in the enclosure on 
Pennsylvania Avenue involve stature, 
not acreage. ; 


The really critical deficiency re- 
sults from what has happened to an idea 
about Presidential assistants, which 
originated in 1936. In that year, a 
group of theoretical people, called the 
President’s Commission on Administra- 
tive Management, conceived the idea 
of providing the President with six as- 
sistants. The idea was good, but the 
commission gave it a great handicap. 

An academic pundit sold the com- 
mission the idea that it would be smart 
to suggest that these sorely needed 


assistants should have “a passion for 


anonymity.” It was alleged that the 
phrase originated with Sir Maurice 
Hankey, then secretary to the British 
Cabinet. Sir Maurice, now Lord 
Hankey, was a tremendously useful 
public official, serving as a sort of 
rubber band pulling together the 
members of the Cabinet, including the 
Prime Minister. The Americans who 
suggested the idea of anonymity com- 
pletely underestimated Sir Maurice’s 
importance. He was one of the best- 
known men in England, although he 
made no speeches and gave no inter- 
views. 


Anonymity is impossible, if an 


official is important. The late Hugh 
Johnson said, when Congress provided 





for what came to be known as the 
“secret six,” that if they did their job, 
they would be as hard to locate as “the 
tracks of a herd of elephants in 6 feet 
of snow.” And if they didn’t do their 
job, they would be a waste of money, 
The Presidential assistants are not 
only obscure, but mediocre. They are 
listed in the Congressional directory in 
fine print, along with bleak routineers 
and perpetual paper shuf- 
flers. On a matter of im- 
- portant policy one would be 
as likely to consult them as 
the White House gardener, 
, According to the latest re- 
ports, there are only four 
such assistants. One isa 
holdover politician who 
séems to be His Excellency’s 
liaison with the left wing— 
whatever that might be. 
others are taken from” the 
sprawling bureaucracy and are run- 
of-the-mill routine men. They do odd 
jobs and, considering their past ex- 
perience, no one would conceive of 
any of them contributing to the crea- 
tion of policy. 
Anyone who has intelligently ob- 
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served at first hand the internal opera- 
tion of the White House knows two 
things. First, the idea that Cabinet 
officers are Presidential helpers has 
been outdated for decades. Their con- 
tacts with the President are at Cabinet 
meetings or at casual appointments. 
No one can really give the President 
competent aid unless he is there on 
the job, seeing from hour to hour | 
what is crossing the President’s desk | 
and vexing his mind. . 
Moreover, there should be liaison 
officers to whom Cabinet officers, con- | 
gressmen and others can tell what | 
want the President to know. Then | 
a liaison: officer can get the meat of | 
problems over to the President at | 
propitious moments. But such contact | 
people must be big people in their | 
own right. You can't deliver hot iron | 
in a paper bag. 


Assistant to the President suggests 

a big job. It should attract men and 
women capable of big policymslieg | 
But such people will not take a d 
in the present setup. The whole con- 
cept of the six assistants must be 
changed. The President can do that. 

Properly staffed, a man of Mr. Trv- | 
man’s modest capacity can be a notable 
President. But as things stand, he is 
headed for disaster. 
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Choice of a lifetime... 





It’s Tom and Jerry time! It’s time to taste the lighter, finer flavor of the choicest whiskey : Ha 
s 
ever to bear the grand old name Golden Wedding. Make it your choice of a lifetime. > had 
no 


Golden Wedding “a 


years 


BLENDED WHISKEY. 86 PROOF. 72%% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. JOSEPH S. FINCH & COMPANY, SCHENLEY, PA. 








A 25-second movie 
for businessnien 


REPRE REE! 


Some present uses of wetting agents 
that may suggest new uses to you 


1 Sudsier shampoos, cleaner rinses 2° Absorbent 
paper towels and other paper products 3 Longer 
lasting deodorants 4 Smoother metal surfaces § 
Uniformly colored leather 6 Brighter hues in fab- 
rics of all kinds. 


Other Uses of Wetting Agents —To reduce ‘‘wetting out’’ 
time of any porous or semi-porous materials... as 
a penetrating and spreading agent . . . for washing 
and scouring . . . metals cleaning, pickling, plating 
... rust and scale removal... mixing with abrasive 
compounds and powders... sanding liquids... in 
laundries ... photographic solutions: . . dust-settling 
solutions...fruit and vegetable cleaning and proc- 
essing... plant-pest control powders...weed killers 
--. solutions for removing wall paper. 





Here’s what this Wetter Water 
may mean to your new products 


Have you ever thought of water as 
one of the basic raw materials of 
American Industry? 


It is, you know. There’s hardly a 
product you can name which doesn’t 
depend on water at some stage in 
its manufacture. That’s why any- 
thing that improves water is impor- 
tant to you, whether you are a user 
or a maker of industry’s products. 

Here is where Monsanto wetting 
agents serve. 


They can be added directly to 


water used in production processes, 
¥ or included in fnia oh 


hed products that 
are later mixed with water. Wher- 
ever used, Monsanto wetting agents 
make water wetter, by reducing its 


surface tension. Result: Solutions . 


‘and uniformly; rinse off speedil 


using this wetter water soak faster 
and more thoroughly into cloth, or 
paper, or wood; spread more rapidly 
ily and 
freely. Time is saved... products 
are improved . . . sales increased. 

Businessmen may find sugges- 
tions for new wetting-agent uses by 
studying the interesting Ra eations 
pictured and listed here. ‘These are 
just a few of the many ways Mon- 
santo wetting agents serve many 
industries. And wetting agents, in 
turn, are just a few of the hundreds 
of products made by Monsanto 
which serve all industry in scores 
of different fields. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
St. Louis 4 





A few products improved by Monsanto wetting agents 
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Starch solutions—more smoothness | Shoe cleaners—tree-flowing spread 





